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232 Madison Avenue 


NEW BOOKS ON SPORTS! 


FRESH AND SALT WATER SPINNING 


By Eugene Burns and Clyde Childress 

Excitingly illustrated—the book explains the 
sport of spinning and tells why spinning with 
fine tackle produces bigger fish. Although all the 
latest modern equipment is discussed thoroughly, 
the authors place emphasis on the practical gear 
which will not only save the angler money but 
also produce larger fish. 
The Contents: Part 1 


Equipment: Spinning 


TRACh TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 


Reels, Rods, Lines, Productive Lures. Part I— 
Technique: How to Cast, Retrieve, Spin on a 
Stream, Spin on a Lake, Spin in Salt Water, Spin 
With a Bubble, Tie the Strongest Knots for 
Spinning. Part Il—Fishing Trophy Fish. Part 
I\-How to Build a Spinning Rod—Spinning 
Rod, Combination Spinning and Dry Fly Rod. 

Coming June § $1.50 


By Don Canham, Track Coach, University of Michigan. Designed and Illustrated by Tyler 


Micoleau. 

This new book is virtually the most thoroughly 
iflustrated book on the subject ever published. 
Hundreds of detailed action drawings illustrate, 
in conjunction with the text, the basic principles 
ot beginning and advanced techniques for all 
track events. The material on individual and 
relay racing strategy is a feature. The illustrated 


FIELD TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 


“do's” and “don'ts” will be invaluable to the 
coach and athlete. 

The Contents: Equipment, Training, The 
Sprints, Running the Quarter Mile, Middle Dis- 
tance Running, Cross Country, Hurdling, the 
Relays Coming June 12) $1.50 


By Don Canham, Track Coach. University of Michigan. Designed and Ilustrated by Tyler 


Vicoleau 

This book analyzes and illustrates the funda 
mental techniques of all field events and explains 
and evaluates every basic principle. The text 
on strategy is unique; the illustrated answers to 
questions are a teature 


The Contents: Equipment, Training, The Broad 
Jump. High Jumping, The Pole Vault, Hop- 
Step and Jump, The Shot Put, Discus Throwing, 
The Javelin, The Hammer Throw. 


Coming June 12) $1.50 


TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 


By Wynn Mace. Designed and Illustrated by Tyler Micoleau. 


Here is a profusely illustrated book on tennis 

techniques. The reader is literally taken by the 

hand and shown graphically how to achieve a 

successful and winning tennis game. Vital in 

formation on court tactics 

The Contents: Equipment, Spin and Bound of 


BUILD SMALL BOATS 


the Ball, Gripping the Racket, Introduction to 
Stroking, Forehand Ground Stroke, Low Back 
hand Ground Stroke, High Backhand Ground 
Stroke, Service, Volleving. Auxiliary Strokes and 
Retrieving, Placement, Strategy and Tactics, The 
Doubles Game. Coming June 16 $1.50 


By Edson I. Schock, Professor of Engineering, University of Rhode Island. 


Here is a comprehensive book on the how-to of 
amateur boat building—tools and their use, 
equipment, materials and the right way to do 
each part of the job—plus double page prints of 
12 complete boat plans. These boats are spe 
cially designed for the amateur boatbuilder 

planned for his needs and adapted to his abili 
ties and equipment. The author, a professional 
naval architect, has built boats in his backyard 


for vears and knows what problems face the 
amateur builder. 
The Contents: Complete Plans tor the following 
boats: 7 ft. pram, 91 ft. skiff, Ili, ft. skiff, 
1316 tt. skiff, 1214 tt. outboard runabout, 101, ft. 
outboard racer, 16 ft. utility outboard, tt. 
duck boat, 75 sq. ft. ice boat, 11 ft. sailing 
dinghy, 1214 ft. cat-boat, 15 ft. knockabout. 
$4.95 


HORSEMASTERSHIP: Methods of Training the Horse and the Rider 


By Margaret Cabell Self. Illustrations by Sarah Mason. 


\ complete study of methods used in training 
the horse and in training the rider. Since every 
horse differs in reaction and temperament, prin 
ciples rather than set rules are presented so that 
the trainer can adapt them to the situation. In 
the same way tested methods of teaching the 
rider are presented with experienced guidance 
for adaptation in special situations. 

The Contents: Part 1—Training the Horse: His 
tory and Evolution of the Training of Horses; 
The Trainer and His Goal; The Colt; The First 


Stage of Training: Mounting; The Second Stage 
4 Training: The Third Stage of Training: 
Heavy Dressage and Haute Ecole; Early Train- 
ing in Jumping; Advanced Jumping. Part IIl— 
Training the Rider: History and Evolution ot 
the Seat; The Riding Instructor; The Pupil; 
General Teaching Techniques; Basic Principles 
of Horsemanship; The Aids; Coordination of 
the Aids; Program Planning; Progressive Steps 
in Training; Stable Management; Getting 
Started as an Instructor. $5.00 
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NOW! let yourself in 
for a most successful 
Fall Term... 


Now is the time to order 


Moore Gym Suits and be off to a 
wonderful flying start in Fall 


Imagine your delight at the first class session next Fall to 
see all the girls appropriately outfitted in their colorful 
new Moore Gym Suits. No delays. No waiting to begin. 


With a little advance planning you yourself can have the 


satisfaction of a smooth-starting program in Fall. Simply 
estimate your requirements, choose your favorite style 
and order now, specifying delivery exactly when you 
want it. You'll be ahead of the rush and your attractive 


suits will arrive on the date you set, ready to be dis- 
tributed at once. 

Write us now for any information you need... for 
samples...or a style book...and order early, or ask 


your dealer to order early for you. 


Mustrated at right: a one-piece suit that looks for all 
the world like shirt-and-shorts ensemble. 
Comes in Navy, Swing Blue or White 


Moore Gym Suits for elementary-age girls too 


There are many sweet, colorful styles just right for grade 


school classes, regardless of facilities for dressing. We invite 
you to examine sample suits and see how correctly propor- 
tioned Moore Gym Suits are to the young, small figure. 


Write us for information, latest style booklet, sample suits. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
842 Wiladonda Drive, La Canada, Calif. 
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THE NAME THAT'S 
OFFICIAL WITH AMERICA 


BASEBALL 
SOFTBALL 
TENNIS 
COLF 
FOOTBALL 
SKIING 
BASKETBALL 


TOWELS 


Lowest Cost-Per-Year Towels 
Your School Can Buy 


Yes, full sized (20” x 40” shrunk) McArthur Super-Gym and 
Super-Turk towels have a long life of 350 to 500 launderings 
and uses! Woven of long staple, triple-twisted two-ply yarns, 
these famous school towels are your long-term budget aids. . . 
Write today for complete information on both McArthur Gym 
Towels. You may Icarn of the helpful McArthur towei plan, too. 


GEO. M A T U BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Valland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville, 21, N. Y. 


Notices of Coming Events of general interest 

to the profession should be sent 
to the Editor. 

Apr. 3-4 
Health Seminar for Teacher Educators, 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 4, 5 
Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Educaticn, and Recreation, Los 
Angeles. 

Apr. 6-10 
Joint National and Southwest District 
Convention, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Northwest District is co-operating in Na- 
tional and Southwest District Conven- 
tions. 

Apr. 14-18 
Study Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education, International (mem- 
bers or non-members), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apr. 16-19 
American Camping Association, 22nd 
National Convention, Chicago. 

Apr. 27-May 1 
Eastern District Convention, Eastland Ho- 
tel, Portland. 

May 4-9 
The National Camp Fire Conference, 
Statler Hotel, New York. 

June 23-28 
The 29th Annual Conference of the Amer- 
ican Physical Therapy Association, Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 

June 24-27 
American Home Economics Association, 
Ailantic City, N. J. 

June 26-28 
Symposium on Physical Education for 
Women in Modern Times and annual 
business meeting of the Eastern Associa- 
tion for Physical Education of College 
Women, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Aug. 18-22 
National Conference on Safety Education 
in Elementary Schools, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington 

Aug. 25-29 
The 30th Annual Scientific and Clinical 
Session of the American Congress of 
Physical Medicine, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York City. 


GRADUATING? . . . Second- 
class mail cannot be for- 
warded. Be sure to notify 
AAHPER of your new address. 
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Control 


SF quickly and effectively 


with GULF SANI-SOIL-SET 


Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is the practical answer to your 
dust annoyance problems. Here are a few of the 
many good reasons why it will pay you to investi- 
gate this efficient dust-control medium now: 
Highly Effective—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates 
dust annoyance completely, immediately after ap- 
plication. No long waiting periods are necessary 
before the ground is ready for use. The dust allay- 
ing effect is accomplished by the action of the com- 
pound in adhering to and weighing down dust 
particles. 

Long Lasting—Because it has extremely low vola- 
tility and is insoluble in water, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
remains effective for long periods. One applica- 
tion per season or year is usually sufficient. 

Easily Applied—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, 
easy and pleasant to use. It can be applied by hand 
or by sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly. 
Saves Maintenance Expense—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
minimizes dust annoyance and cleaning expense 
in near-by houses, stores, and laundries. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask for a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of this modern proven dust allayer. If you 
have not yet received a copy of the booklet which 
gives further information on this quality Gulf 
product, mail the coupon below. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, ‘Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set—the modern, proven agent for controlling dust 


Name 
Title 
Company 


Address 
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Responsibilities and Opportunities 
in Promoting Physical, Mental, 
Emotional, and Social Well-being 
of Campers 


By REUL A. BENSON 
New York Medical College 


and JACOB A. GOLDBERG 


New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association 


McGraw-Hill Series in Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education and 
Recreation 


337 pages, $4.75 


Unusually complete and eminently 


vides a comprehensive study and 
guide for all concerned with youth 
camping: instructors, students, and 
workers in the field. 


The Camping Counselor is unique 


in that it is the first book to be | 


| University, 


written from the point of view of 
indoctrinating camp counselors 
and others who come in contact 
with children in camps regarding 
their physical, mental, emotional, 
and social needs. 


Other Books 


Kenney and Law 
WRESTLING 171 pages, $3.00 


Miller 
FUNDAMENTALS OF TRACK 
AND FIELD COACHING 
In press 

Strong and Brodbeck 
FOOTBALL KICKING 
TECHNIQUES 133 pages, $3.25 
Metheny 
BODY DYNAMICS 

225 pages, $3.50 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


| Charles Wilson, M.D., 
| cation and Public Health, 
practical, this distinctive text pro- | 
| lems in Education of the 


| Mrs. 


Education, 


| the 


Gertrude E. Cromwell, R.N., M.S., is Super- 
visor of School Nursing in Denver, Colo- 
rado. She is immediate Past-President of 
the American School Health 
and its first nurse President. 


Association 


Jennie 1. Rowntree is Director of 
School of Home Economics, 
Washington at Seattle. 


the 
University of 


Martha Luginbuhl is at headquarters of the 
National Health Council, 
New York 19. 


Emily S. Brown, 
beth, New Jersey, 
New Jersey Branch of the American School 
Health Association and President of the 
N. J. School Nurses Association. 


R.N., 181 Elm St., Eliza- 


is Professor of Edu- 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. He is consultant 
for the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
AMA and NEA. 


Myrtle K. 
Teela-Wooket 


Miller is Director of the 
Archery Camp at Roxbury, 


| Vermont. 


| Sidney W. Rice is head of the Physical Edu- 


cation Department of Lincoln Memorial 
Harrogate, Tennessee. 
Wiley W. 


Taylor is an instructor in the 


| Department of Physical Education, Ohio 
| State University, Columbus, where original 


research with blind and partially sighted 
students is being carried on. 


Charles A. Bucher is Associate Professor in 
New York University. 

George M. Stuber, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Clay- 
ton, Missouri, served as Director of the Sum- 
mer Recreation Program for the Clayton 
schools during its first three years. 


George E. Raab, assistant director of the 
Illman-Carter Unit for Kindergarten and 
Elementary Teachers, 
Illman School for Children and is Associ- 
ate in Education, University of Pennsyl- 


vania. J. Kenneth Shotts is an instructor at 


| the Illman School for Children. 


Jackson M. Anderson, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, is Chairman of the In- 
stitutional and Industrial Section of the 


AAHPER Recreation Division. 
B. EF. Phillips is chiet, 


Veterans 
25, D. C. 


Administration, 


Florence Owens is the Supervisor of Physi- 


cal Education in the 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


elementary 
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is the representative of | 


is Principal of the | 
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| sion, Recreation Service, Special Services, of | 
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ALL VAT-DYE COLORS 
Red, Royal, Copen, Green. 
Gold 


ALL SEAMS 
REINFORCED 
AND COVERED 
All Size Labels Anchored 
on Four Sides 
In Your Choice of 3 
Fine Quality Fabrics 


2-Ply Mercerized 
Durene 


Style $330 Skirtless $27 
Style #331 Front Skirt 
Combed Cotton 2-Ply 


aon 


Jersey 

Style 2230 Skirtless 
Style #231 Front Skirt 
Cotton Elastic Rib Knit 


$27 
Style 430 Skirtless $15.75 
Style #431 Front Skirt $21 
Cotton Elastic Rib Knit 
Oxford Grey 
Style #530 Skirtless $13 
Style #531 Front Skirt $17.50 


Send for Sample Today! Convince Yourself 
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41 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK3, N.Y. 
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In This Issue 


e Modern school nurses do 
more than just give first aid 
and look for impetigo. They 
are teachers as much as the 
other faculty members are. 
Our cover shows a_ school 
nurse at work in the Denver 
Public Schools, while the 
classroom teacher observes. 

e Two outstanding school 
nurses tell how the school 
nurse of today fits into the 
educational program. Your 
idea of a school nurse may be 
entirely different after you 
read their articles. See pages 
7 and 32. 

e A home economist shows 
how the right appeal can be 
used to get children to eat the 
foods they need. See page 18. 
e Colorful targets are bright- 
ening the spring landscape. 
Do you know the dangers of 
using the bow and arrow? An 
expert gives safety rules to in- 
sure pleasant experiences in- 
stead of heartaches. 

e Interscholastic athletics is 
being much discussed today. 
What can be done to over- 
come the bad publicity of re- 
cent months? Some answers 
may be found in “Project for 
1952” and “Sports Fans Are a 
Menace.” 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue — which it is 
to take effect. Addres: 

Circulation Dept., 

1201 16th St.. N.W 

Washington D. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. Du- 
Dlicate copies cannot be sent. 
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IGE CREAM- 


anourishind food 
and so to eat 


A source of dietary calcium 


Ice cream can play an important role in the teen- 
ager’s diet as a source of calcium and other impor- 
tant nutrients needed in large quantities during 
this period of rapid growth. 

As the calcium in ice cream 
is as well utilized as that in 
milk,? both of these dairy 
foods were used as a source 
of calcium in controlled diets 
fed to teen-age boys ina 
study of their calcium re- 
quirements.' From evidence 
secured in this study, it 

appeared that the calcium requirement of the boys 
was higher than the amount previously thought 
necessary for this age group. 

One serving of a representative vanilla ice cream 
(one-sixth quart) has been shown to be the equiv- 
alent of approximately one-half cup of milk in 
terms of the calcium, protein, and B-complex vita- 
mins which it supplies... while providing some- 
what more vitamin A than does one cup of milk.* 


The frequent use of ice 
cream at the family table will 
contribute calcium, ribo- 
flavin, vitamin A, and other 
important nutrients to the 
diet of the entire family—as 
well as the teen-agers. 


1. Smith, J. M. Calcium needs of teen-age 

boys, Nutrition News, (April) 1947. 

2. Kramer, M. M., Potter, M. T., and Gillum, I. Utilization by normal 
adult subjects of the calcium and phosphorus in raw milk and in ice 
cream. J. Nutrition 4:105 (May) 1931. 

3. Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of commercial ice 
cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 


COUNTIL ON 
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NUTRITION 
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Mrs. Helen Fitz, teacher, and Mrs. June Wycke, nurse, in conference. 
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TEAMMATES = Teachers and School Nurses 


HE SCHOOL health program is a 
program. Some of it 
is obviously a special health proce- 
dure, but much olf it is more subtle 
and frequently not thought of as 
part of the health program of the 
school at all. Many different people 
and departments are involved. 
Unless he were previously orient- 
ed to the idea, if one were to say to 
the school custodian, “You are a 
member of the school health depart- 
ment,” he might think you crazy 
since he thinks of himself as a main- 
tenance man. Maintenance for what? 
Maintenance of a school environ- 
ment in which children may work 
and grow in a healthful manner un- 
der healthful conditions. Were we 
to have space to analyze the different 
functions of each person in the 
school structure it is quite possible 


by GERTRUDE E. CROMWELL 


that each would in some way con- 
tribute a vital part to the health pro- 
gram of the school. 


The School Nurse 


“Promotes Health” 


It is within such a structure the 
nurse must make her contribution, 
and perhaps because so many people 
are involved, accounts for the vary- 
ing ideas of what she should be ex- 
pected to do. Many think her health 
funcitons are the most clearly de- 
fined functions of all of the school 
personnel. She is there to “promote 
the health of the children.” At least 
that is the way more than half of 
the 309 school superintendents feel 
who have answered a questionnaire 
as to what they expect of their 
school nurses. How does she “pro- 
mote health’? 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


What Is Health? 


We might first look at the chil 
dren in the schools of this country. 
In degree of health, they vary from 
the crippled child in a wheel chai 
to the varsity athlete. Is the crippled 
child a healthy child? Here we need 
a definition of health. Bauer and 
Hill! define health as the “state of 
feeling well in body, mind, and 
spirit, together with having a sense 
of reserve power.” Even within the 
scope of this definition, there lie 
great variances in individual health 
caused by differences in our heredity, 
our ways ol life, our diets, the resi- 
dual effects of disease and accidents, 
the way we use or have used various 


1 Health Education, report of the Joint 
Committee on Health, Problems in Educa- 
tion of the American Medical Association 
and National Education Association. 
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Denver Pub! chools 


Eye examinations are important for 
teachers to learn about. 
professional services, and perhaps as 
important as all of these together 
are the mental and emotional influ- 

ences in our lives. 

Up to this point we have con- 
sidered two areas of school health 
about which the nurse must have in- 
formation if she is to promote the 
health of the children: (1) Who are 
the people in the school contribut- 
ing to the health regime of the chil- 
dren and in what ways are they 
making their contribution? (2) 
What is the degree of health en- 
joyed by the different pupils and 
what are the causes of the differ- 
ences? 

Generally speaking, the children 
who are in attendance at school on 
any given day should be well chil- 
dren. But as we have defined the 
term “well” or “healthy.” it  indi- 
cates a degree only of health. The 
nurse then will promote health by 
assisting the children increase their 
individual degrees of health. 
Individual Health Problems 

Last week I was visiting with a 
principal of a school in an under- 
privileged area in Denver and I 
asked him what some of the health 
problems were in his school that 
seem to be especially hard to remedy. 
As all nurses who have worked in 
schools or in general public health 
would agree, the most difficult one, 


he felt, lies outside the school in the 
way the children live—their housing, 
their food, available medical care, 
and the like. 

This principal brought these prob- 
lems right into the school. These 
underprivileged children do not get 
to school because they, or some mem- 
ber of their family, do not feel well, 
usually in a vague sort of way; or 
some of them fail in their school 
work and seem to be upset only at 
report card time; or others, because 
their personal hygiene is so poor, are 
rejected by their peers. These prob- 
lems, with their beginnings in the 
home and important to the school, 
stand in need of help from the out- 
side forces in the community. 


The School Nurse’s Challenge 


But right within the school, cer- 
tain adjustments in the school must 
be made. Helping with these adjust- 
ments constitutes the most challeng- 
ing part of a school nurse’s work. 
How does she help? By trying to 
understand the problem the child 
has, which the school feels is im- 
portant. 

She learns this by a study of the 
home, by conferring with the other 
social agencies which may be help- 
ing the family, and by understand- 
ing how the parents and the child 
feel about the problem. When the 
nurse herself has a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the family, she may 
help his teachers understand what 
some of the child’s needs are. 


How the School Nurse Helps 

Perhaps I can illustrate this with 
a story of a child recently discussed 
in a case conference. A small boy of 
eight who has an average I. Q. for 
the school he attends is unable to 
do the work in his grade. He tries 
to gain attention of others by hit- 
ting, by taking things and offering 
them to some one of his choice, and 
by other unsocial ways. On the socio- 
grams he is never chosen by other 
children and worse is frequently re- 
jected. The teacher has noticed that 
he chews on almost everything, 
craves candy, and is extremely irri- 
table. 

His physical examination revealed 
a 24 sugar in the urine, a highly 
nervous child who fainted during 
the course of the examination. The 
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mother reported fainting only once 
before. Other significant history was 
a premature birth and a mild head 
injury two years before. 

The social history is more in- 
volved. The boy is the son of his 
mother by a former marriage and 
now has two half sisters. The moth- 
er and step-father are considering 
divorce largely because of the ten- 
sion over this boy whom the mother 
feels the father discriminates against. 
This in brief is the story of a hos- 
tile, anxious boy whose insecurity is 
created in the home. 

Whether the physical symptoms 
are significant in themselves de- 
mands further study, but they also 
may be caused by the emotional cli- 
mate of insecurity and uncertainty 
in which he lives. He cannot learn 
or be physically well until someone 
can offer him security, affection, and 
understanding. Certainly his teach- 
ers can do a great deal by trying to 
anticipate his moods and needs and 
whenever possible taking the pres- 
sures from him. The nurse will make 
a great contribution in helping to 
plan with his family for further 
physical and emotional care in the 
clinic. 

The clinic is indicated in this case, 
but in another such case private care 
might be the choice of the family. 
Such cases as these may be found in 
any economic or social bracket of a 
community. Most of the problems 
which children bring to school can- 
not be solved alone by the nurse, 
the teacher, or the social workers— 
nor will the solution come easily, for 
the road is long and the problems of 
the emotions are deep-seated 


The Teacher’s Contribution 
Since the teacher sees the children 
she teaches more than any of the 
other school personnel, there are cer- 
tain responsibilities she may be ex- 
pected to assume. Perhaps the most 
important contribution the teacher 
can make is to recognize the chil- 
dren in her room who are not up 
to their usual state of physical or 
emotional well-being and then to take 
appropriate action in their behalf. 
Children who are acutely ill 
should be sent home—after someone 
in the school is certain that a par- 
ent or some other responsible adult 
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is there to take care of the child. 
Children whose general health is not 
up to what would reasonably be ex- 
pected of them should be noted and 
appropriate conferences with par- 
ents, nurse, or principal be arranged. 
Other children may be helped by a 
few minutes of personal conference 
about a problem, by an hours rest, 
or even by a chance to have some 
food when breakfast has been 
missed. Such activity in behalf of the 
well-being of a classroom of cihil- 
dren is not so time consuming. as it 
sounds on paper—it is just thought 
to be time consuming, with such spe- 
cial consideration usually necessary 
for only one or two children on any 
given day. 


The Teacher’s Responsibility 


What the teacher sees or feels 
about her children helps her in plan- 
ning the best possible emotional cli- 
mate of the classroom. This is the 
mental hygiene part of the school 
curriculum. The health instruction 
part of her work is also influenced 
by what she sees and knows about 
the needs of her children. She gears 
her instruction, toc, to the health 
experiences planned for the children 
by other departments. Surely, no 
true teacher will ignore the motiva- 
tion for good health instruction pro- 
vided by the doctors’ visit to the 
school, the audiometric or vision 
screening plans, or just plain old 
weighing and measuring. 

Should the teacher be expected to 
do all of the screening tests on her 
children and make her report to the 
health service, with the nurse re- 
checking the deficient findings? Per- 
haps some of us differ on this point 
of the teachers’ responsibilities for 
screening tests and how they shall be 
carried out. Personally, the writer 
prefers joint participation between 
teacher and nurse when there is a 
nurse. 


Certainly, it is not too much to 
hope that each teacher feels most re- 
sponsible for the use of the window 
shades, the ventilating possibilities 
of the room, and the heat controls. 
Keeping the room comfortable to 
work in may not be her entire re- 
sponsibility, but she is the one to 
call attention to improper function- 
ing of central facilities. 


Along this line is the teacher's in- 
terest in having her classroom just as 
attractive as it is possible to have it. 
For many children, the school is the 
only really nice place they have in 
their lives. There are many things 
to do, see, and hear at school which 
a fair number of homes cannot or 
do not provide. Above all, the good 
teacher is cognizant of childrens’ 
problems, both mental and physical, 
and makes a true attempt to help 
the children. 


How the Nurse Fits In 


For the nurse to fit in the school 
as described here demands certain 
abilities. Since the schools are the 
primary educational organization of 
the community, the nurse will be 
more effective if she is familiar with 
current educational policies. To be 
truly aware of how the school she 
serves is integrated into current edu- 
cational practice, she must sit in on 
some faculty meetings, even though 
perhaps the topic is reading. Read- 
ing is pretty closely allied to the 
vision ‘screening program and _ the 
follow through. 

Another place where the nurse 
strengthens her orientation is in hav- 
ing time and opportunity for min- 
gling informally with the teachers, 
as well as having more formal health 
conferences together. 

The nurse must have some in- 
sights into curriculum building, so 
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that she may know how and when 
to propose that the health program 
be given curricular time. The teach- 
er will probably want to use the 
screening programs for health in- 
struction motivation, but experience 
has shown that often the teacher 
must be motivated first. How is that 
done? Surely not by the nurse com- 
ing to the door of the classroom and 
announcing that the hearing tech- 
nician is here and would like to 
have seven or eight children now. 
Class time is all too precious for that 
type of planning. Good teachers 
plan their own time; thus the nurse 
must plan with the teachers (and 
I mean “with”) in plenty of time to 
work the new or unusual health fea- 
ture into the schedule. 

The nurse will have to have some 
adequate evaluation techniques for 
presenting new health materials to 
the teachers. They should be sure of 
the accuracy of content, suitability 
for those expected to use it, reading 
level, and vocabulary suitability. 
Does the school approve the “per- 
sonification” in some health materi- 
al, the use of materials primarily pre- 
pared for advertisement purposes, 
movies, and other of the more tech- 
nical aspects in the use of supple- 
mentary literature? 


Medical Examinations 
As was noted, the routine services, 
(Continued on page 52) 


Vaccinations are part of the nurse’s duties. 
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Summer Recreation 


By Popular Demand 


The PTA, Board of Education, and Park Board 
of Clayton, Missouri, planned this city program 


Busses bring the children 


SUMMER RECREATION PROGRAM 
A for School Children was devel- 
oped in Clayton, Missouri, by popu- 
lar demand to meet a local commu- 
nity need. This is the story of how 
the tax-supported program, co-oper- 
atively planned, sponsored and 
financed by the Board, of Education 
and the Park Board, came into be- 
ing. 

The real beginning of the present 
program was with the Parent-Teach- 
er Association of one of the ele- 
mentary schools. This school serves 
a neighborhood of apartment 
houses, where the children had no 
yard space or vacant lots for play 
purposes. These children were: in 
desperate need of a place for recrea- 
tional play. ‘This was especially true 
during the summer months when it 
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by GEORGE M. STUBER 


Photographs courtesy of the author 


he: 


to the park swimming pool. 


was customary for the school play- 
grounds to be closed to the children. 


How It Began 

This group of parents decided 
they would attempt to do something 
about a summer program for their 
children, particularly the smaller 
ones. After preliminary planning, 
the parents asked the Board of Edu- 
cation to co-operate with this proj- 
ect to the extent of granting permis- 
sion to use some of the school facili- 
ties and to use the school bus in 
making certain necessary local trips. 
The Board was also asked to assist 
the parents in securing a small but 
capable staff to direct the children’s 
activities. The Board of Education 
granted these requests, and the first 
summer recreation program in Clay- 
ton had its beginning. 
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The plan of this first program was 
to follow the day-camp idea of or- 
ganization, to limit the enrollment 
to 50 children, and to charge a week- 
ly fee for attendance in the program. 
Parents were well pleased with this 
first program and continued the idea 
for three consecutive summers. 


Spread of the Program 


The beginning of a program at a 
second school center then started 
parents in other neighborhoods ask- 
ing for similar programs for their 
children. It must be remembered 
that these programs were not free to 
the children and that the number of 
children at each center was arbi- 
trarily limited. 

The question arose, “Could school 
facilities that belong to all the tax- 
payers be used for a type of recrea- 
tion program for a select few who 
are able to pay for it, but denied to 
other children of the community?” 
Realizing that this was probably le- 
gally indefensible and also realizing 
that there was a growing interest 
among school patrons in some type 
of summer recreation program, it 
was decided to see if it would not be 
possible to get different local groups 
interested in a city-wide, tax-sup- 
ported summer recreation program 
that would be free to all Clayton 
children. To this end preliminary 
meetings were held with three 
groups represented at this planning 
stage: the Board of Aldermen, the 
Board of Education, and the Park 
Board. 


At these preliminary meetings the 
possibilities of such a program were 
rather grudgingly received, but it 
was decided to place the proposal 
before the voters at the next election. 
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It was decided to ask for two tax 
levies to finance the proposed pro- 
gram: one, a permanent levy, was to 
go to the Park Board to cover the ex- 
pense of the city for their part of the 
program as well as other expenses; 
and the other levy, for one year only, 
was a special school tax to cover the 
Board of Education’s share of the 
expenses in the experimental pro- 
gram. 


Principles Agreed Upon 


At this time certain fundamental 
principles were agreed upon. These 
were to contribute to the success of 
the program. 


(1) This was to be a co-operative pro- 
gram, sponsored jointly by the Board of 
Education and the Park Board, with the 
added support of the city administration. 

(2) The program was to be a tax-sup- 
ported program, free of charge to all chil- 
dren attending Clayton Schools and their 
brothers and sisters of school age. 

(3) The summer program was to give 
year-round emphasis to the normal growth 
and development of the children but was 
not designed primarily to combat juvenile 
delinquency. 

(4) The program was to be planned af- 
ter the day-camp idea with both the park 
and the school facilities in constant use, 


Learning the right way to dive is important. 


Archery is appealing to these young Robin Hoods. 


each providing the type of activity it was 
best suited to provide. Additional activi- 
ties were designed to take advantage of all 
recreational facilities found in the Greater 
St. Louis area. 

(5) Support for the program in the 
community could best be obtained through 
the various local Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, i.e., through the parents of children 
in our schools. 


After agreeing to these principles, 
various meetings were held with par- 
ent committees representing each of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations. 
The purposes of these small commit- 
tee meetings were to get representa- 
tives from the different neighbor- 
hood groups, to explain the proposed 
plan to them, and to suggest their 
support in helping to sell the plan 
to other parents in their immediate 
neighborhood. Later, at a meeting 
of the entire membership of each 
elementary school Parent - Teacher 
Association, the proposed plan was 
explained in detail, questions of par- 
ents were answered, and support at 
the polls was suggested if the parents 
desired such a program. These meet- 
ings were held just prior to the elec- 
tion. Both tax levies passed with 
large majorities. 


Future big league stars in the making at the Baseball School. 


A Program Free to All Children 


The first’ experimental summer 
program was operated within the 
budget limitations and gave the chil- 
dren a program of activities that was 
enthusiastically received by both the 
children and the parents. A request 
for a second school tax levy at an in- 
creased rate and to run for four 
years was easily passed. This assured 
the life of the program for at least 
that period of time. 

Now just what is the program 
like? The plan of operation is funda- 
mentally that of any day-camp. 
There are seven elementary schools 
that serve as neighborhood centers 
within easy walking distance of the 
homes in that district. The children 
attending each center are divided 
into tribes according to their age 
and maturity. Each school cente1 
has its own program director and a 
carefully chosen staff of adult coun- 
selors. The park employs its own 
staff of specialists trained to teach 
specific activities. 

The program is so planned that 
the children spend about half their 

(Concluded on page 37) 


The wading pool for the small tots is popular on hot summer days. 
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ARCHERY SAFETY RULES 


pen PRACTICES in archery can- 
not be over-emphasized. All 
campers and students, archery coun- 
selors and teachers should study and 
observe the safety rules presented 
here, before they put bows and 
arrows to use in any camp or school 


program. 
Rules for the Archer 


(1) A nocked arrow (one that is 
placed on the bow string) is like a 
loaded gun. A bow drawn with an 
arrow nocked is like a loaded gun 
cocked and ready to shoot. Be as 
thoughtful and careful when using 
a bow and arrow as you would be 
using a gun with ammunition. 

(2) Never nock an arrow until 
after the signal is given to shoot. 
Keep arrow in quiver until signal is 
given to shoot to be sure that it will 
not be nocked. 

(3) Stay behind the shooting line 
until the signal is given to retrieve 
arrows, when all archers will go at 
one time to retrieve. 

(4) Straddle the shooting line to 
be sure that every member of the 
class is directly behind the one in 
front of him. 

(5) Feel a definite responsibility 
for the safety of every member of 
the class, as well as for yourself. 

(6) Shoot only if you are equipped 
with an arm guard and finger tab or 
shooting glove. These are as neces- 
sary as bows and arrows to indulge 


by MYRTLE K. MILLER 


Drawings by Gene Grey 


in archery safely and successfully.All 
archers use arm guards and finger 
tabs. If you would be an archer, 
then wear an arm guard and finger 
protection every time you release an 
arrow, the arm guard to protect 
your forearm from the slap of the 
bow string, the finger tab to keep 
the fingers from becoming burned 
and blistered. (Tabs also help to 
get a smoother release which will 
help you get more hits) . 

(7) Wear suitable clothing which 
will have no pockets, buttons, or 
ruffles on the left to interfere with 
the bowstring upon release. A tee 
shirt or sweater is ideal. 

(8) Remove pins or buttons of 
any kind from the left of a sweater 
or blouse during shooting to avoid 
catching the bow string on them. 

(9) Always keep in mind how 
powerful a bow is. An arrow released 
from even a medium-weight bow can 
put a hole through a piece of metal. 
Keep ever in mind the extreme seri- 
ousness of an accident that would re- 
sult if a person were hit by a released 
arrow! 

(10) Make it your duty to point 
out to every other boy or girl the 
importance of constant safety con- 
sciousness on the archery range. Be 
alert to notice the slightest offense 
and remind the offender before he 
has a chance to cause an accident. 

(11) Remember that any part of 
the range, in front of the shooting 
line, even at the extreme right or 
left, is forbidden territory until after 
the signal is given to retrieve arrows. 
About Use of Arrows 

(1) Nock the arrow with the cock 
feather pointing away from the bow, 
not toward the bow. 

(2) Check new arrows for glue 
deposits, especially on the side 
feather to the left of the cock feather 
which passes over the top of the bow 
hand. If there is any roughness at 
the base of this feather, it will 
scratch the hand as the arrow is re- 
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leased. The excess glue can be 
rubbed off with fine sand paper. If 
a scratch appears on the top of the 
hand, all arrows should be checked 
before being shot again. A band-aid 
should be placed on the scratch be- 
fore shooting is continued. 

(3) Be sure arrows are long 
enough, especially for beginning 
archers, to prevent overdrawing the 
arrow and causing serious injuries. 

(4) Carry arrows near the pile 
(point) end, never near the nock 
end. (It is not necessary, however, 
to place a finger between each arrow 
while holding them in the hand.) 

(5) Draw arrows from the target 
one person at a time, while the oth- 
ers stand at the side of the target. 
The arrow is drawn by placing the 
left hand on the target face, placing 
the right thumb and forefinger as 
near the point of the arrow as pos- 
sible. The arrow is then pulled 
straight out, keeping the angle at 
which it entered the target. The 
drawn arrow is then placed in the 
left hand with the crest end down, 
while the next arrow is drawn care- 
fully, ete. 

(6) After retrieving the arrows, 
place them in the quiver—never on 
the ground. 

(7) Pick up low arrows that have 
missed the target as soon as they are 
discovered, taking care to touch them 
as near the point end as _ possible. 
(This usually will mean your fingers 
are touching the grass when you be- 
gin to draw the arrow from the 
ground.) Again the arrow is drawn 
straight out at the angle it has en- 
tered the ground. 

(8) Wipe off arrows that miss the 
target with a woolen tassel (worn on 
the belt quiver for this purpose) be- 
fore they are shot again. This will 
protect the bow as well as the arrow. 

(9) Inspect arrows for cracks or 
breaks in the shaft (a great menace 
to safety) and break in two any that 
are questionable. The only way you 
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can be sure they will not be shot and 
possibly go through someone’s hand 
is to dispose of them. 


(10) If an arrow has hit a hard 
object so that the point has been 
pushed into the shaft, be sure it is 
filed down and rubbed with sand- 
paper until it is smooth and then 
waxed before it is shot again. Watch 
for any arrow that may have this 
splintering at the pile end; if such 
an arrow is shot before being re- 
paired, the splintering will follow 
up the shaft when it enters the target 
and the arrow will be ruined. Also, 
there is danger in getting slivers in 
the hand on the release. 


About Use of the Bow 


(1) Never draw a bow without 
an arrow in it, as it may be over- 
drawn and cause the bow to break 
or the string may slip from the 
fingers and break the bow. 

(2) Never draw a bow, even with- 
out a narrow in it, while someone is 
in front of it. The bow may break 
and the pieces fly forward with force 
which would cause injuries. 

(3) While bracing a bow, keep 
the fingers from getting between the 
string and the bow at the upper end. 
Keep the hand firmly placed palm 
down on the top of the bow, keep- 
ing that arm straight until you are 
certain the loop is definitely in the 
upper nock of the bow before remov- 
ing the hand. If the loop of the 
string slipped out of the nock, the 
bow would snap back, hitting the 
archer in the head. 

(4) Hang bows on bow racks or 
place them on ground quivers made 
for bows as well as arrows. No part 
of the bow should ever touch the 
ground, as the dampness removes 
the cast from the bow and there is 
also danger of the bow being stepped 
on. 

(5) Check the fistmele (distance 
from belly of bow to string when 
braced ) to be sure it is six inches. If 
it is less than this, the string will 
slap your wrist. 


(6) Brace the bow correctly, ap- 
plying pressure only where it should 
be applied. 


(7) Unbrace the bow when you 
have finished shooting. 


Regarding Technique 

(1) Avoid injuring the left arm 
at the elbow joint by paying careful 
attention to the correct position of 
the left arm at full draw. 

(2) Avoid bruising left shoulder 
by using a very light bow and train- 
ing both shoulders to move down 
and back on the draw, instead of 
hunching the left shoulder. 

(3) Arm guards and finger pro- 
tection are “musts.” Tender fingers 
may require tincture of benzoin to 
toughen the skin. Apply before 
fingers become sore. 

(4) Keep the bow string close to 
the left arm on the draw so that at 
full draw the string comes close to 
the arm pit. 

(5) Keep the forefinger of the 
bow hand around the bow grip, 
with the thumb on top of it to avoid 
the possibility of injuring the finger 
or making the arrow fly high. 

(6) Keep the bow arm free from 
tension, with the elbow joint turned 
down and out at full draw to avoid 
overdrawing the arrow or hitting the 
left arm at the elbow. 


For Counselors or Instructors 

(1) Know all of the above safety 
rules and be sure your students know 
them and their complete meaning. 
Emphasize the most important ones 
before the shooting begins, then go 
back to them, studying them more in 
detail, making constant reference to 
conscientious use of them all. 

(2) Set up the archery range, and 
organize and plan your archery pro- 
gram and procedures, so that all pos- 
sible causes for accidents are re- 
moved “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure!” 

(3) Have supervised practice at 
all times. Have all begin to shoot on 
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a signal and retrieve on a signal—on 
all targets. 

(4) Make “safety conscious” every 
student and archer with whom you 
come in contact. Bow and arrows 
are weapons. Remember this when 
you put them into the hands of boys 
and girls. 

(5) There is no safe place in 
front of the shooting line. Although 
arrows glance off to the left more 
frequently than they do to the right, 
it is possible for them to accidental- 
ly glance off in either direction. The 
only safe place is behind the shoot- 
ing line. 

(6) Jnsist upon arm guard and 
finger tab. It is better that a camper 
or student does not shoot at all than 
to shoot without arm guard and tab, 
as only discouragement can result. 

(7) Check on what each student 
is wearing to be sure there is nothing 
in the path of the bow string on the 
release. 

(8) Demonstrate the penetrating 
power of an arrow by shooting one 

(Concluded on page 39) 


Left: Fingertab and 
shooting glove. Above: 
Armguard, 
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SPORTS FANS 
ARE A MENACE 


How to combat the threat to interscholastice 
athletics by the fans who can’t stand to lose 


by SIDNEY W. RICE 


NTERSCHOLASTIC sports are 
I now a vital part of the American 
scene. “To serious-minded students 
of the profession, however, its phe- 
nomenal growth has left something 
to be desired in the area of social 
and emotional development. Boys 
and girls are being schooled in how 
to win, but they are not being taught 
how to lose. 


Behavior of Adul: Fans 


The young people are not alone 
in this educational deficiency. The 
behavior of adults at athletic contests 
is cogent proof that they, too, are 
unaware of the deeper meanings of 
sports activities. Imagine, if you 
can, the emotional effect upon the 
youth of the communities in which 
the following events took place. 

\t a football game between two 
traditional rivals in a southern city, 
fans broke onto the field, attacked 
the officials, and started a general 
riot. In the melee several players 
were injured, a number of spectators 
were struck by flying bottles, and 
one high school girl was sent to the 
hospital with serious knife wounds 
in the back. 

At a high school basketball game, 
a fan rushed on the floor and grap- 
pled with an official. So vicious was 
his attack that the referee lost a leg 
of his trousers as the fan was pulled 
away by the coaches. This fan was 
a respected business man in the com- 
munity and a member of the County 
School Board. 

In a Southeastern town, where two 
high school football teams were 
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playing for the conference champi- 
onship, things got a little rough in 
the last quarter of a hotly contested 
game. Five minutes before the end 
of play, supporters of the losing 
team rushed onto the field and broke 
up the game, mobbing not only the 
officials, but players of the opposing 
team. This action touched off a 
general riot which the local police 
were powerless to curb. The State 
Highway Patrol was called in to re- 
store order, and players, coaches, and 
officials all had to be given police 
escorts to their homes. Conference 
officials dared not reschedule the 
game, so it went unplayed. 

In another case, where a_ high 
school principal had suspended five 
members of a football squad for 
playing hooky, behavior of the 
worst sort was exhibited. The team 
was scheduled to play a night game 
at a nearby town, and when the team 
departed the suspended players were 
left behind. At game time these 
players reported to the bench and 
demanded that the coach put them 
into the game. He refused. 

At half-time his team was trailing, 
at which point a delegation of home- 
town people descended upon the 
principal and coach, demanding that 
the suspended players be sent in to 
save the game. After threats of phys- 
ical harm, the principal permitted 
them to enter the game. The team 
lost, and of course, the anger of the 
fans was boundless. That night the 
home of the principal was stoned, 
windows were shattered, and the 
family subjected to vilification from 
a mob of hoodlums. 
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Influence of the Fans 
Apparently, something has gone 
wrong with the standard of values 
by which we live. Administrators 
and coaches alike recognize the 
threat inherent in such behavior, 
but they find it most difficult to take 
effective measures against it. 

In most cases the fans are paying 
the freight on interscholastic ath- 
letics. They are essential to its exis- 
tence on the present scale. They 
seldom realize, however, that they 
are potentially the worst enemy of 
sports. 

While athletics is basically an edu- 
cational function, the fan is con- 
stantly, whether through intent or 
ignorance, attempting to remove the 
activities from control of the school 
officials. He is dictating its policies 
and objectives from the outside 
through well-meaning ‘Booster 
Clubs,” “Alumni Athletic Councils,” 
and pressure groups whose members 
profess to love “dear old High 
School.” 

By participating in the activities 
of such groups, the fan, almost with- 
out knowing it, acquires an attitude 
which can tolerate only a winning 
team, and which can countenance 
only a winning coach. In his en- 
thusiasm for a winning team, he 
blinds himself completely to the 
educationa! values inherent in 
sports. He sees it no longer as a 
means of education, but as a meth- 
od of self-gratification, which, with- 
out meaning to do so, invites and ac- 
cepts every evil device to sacrifice 
and exploit young athletes. 

High School Athletic Associations 

Add to the emotional state of a 
handful of these blind partisans the 
natural tensions which accompany 
all athletic contests, and you have 
the makings of a real disturbance. 
The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations is 
exercising a measure of control over 
high school contests, but its function 
is largely that of establishing rules 
and of regulating eligibility and 
conditions of play. 

The individual state associations 
are doing a noteworthy work; how- 
ever, their contributions are largely 
negative, and with limited person- 
nel they are unable to effectively 
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“police” the program. Officials, 
coaches, and administrators are re- 
luctant to report “incidents” for fear 
of “getting the school in Dutch.” 
Consequently, only the worst viola- 
tions of the Sportsmanship Code 
come to the attention of governing 
boards. 

Penalties are usually not severe 
enough to have any lasting effect 
upon the communities involved. 
First offense is usually disciplined by 
“Censure” of the state association. 
Additional violations result in ‘Pro- 
bation,” “Suspension,” and _ finally, 
“Expulsion.” 

The problem is obviously one that 
must be solved in the schools, be- 
cause it is fundamentally and basic- 
ally one of education. The state 
athletic associations cannot change 
the situation effectively. 

The growing trend toward bitter- 
ness and violence in interscholastic 
sports can be reversed, eventually, if 
administrators and coaches will take 
courage and stand up for sound 
educational practices in their ath- 
letic programs. 


A Course of Action 


The following might suggest a 
course of action directed at improv- 
ing present behavior at school sports 
functions: 

1. An honest evaluation of the 
present program in the light of 
“educational” objectives. 

This entails a close scrutiny of the 
teaching of social and moral values 
by coaches. If it is found that the 
primary objective is skill and the 
major emphasis is winning, then de- 
vices should be created immediately 
for the teaching of the more endur- 
ing concomitant and associated 
learnings. In most cases this can be 
done without detriment to efficiency 
of performance. In fact, if psycholo- 
gy is right( and there can be little 
doubt of this), such action would 
stimulate greater learning in all 
areas. 

If present practice is evaluated 
within the framework of broad edu- 
cational objectives, as it should be, 
then consideration must be given to 
the extent to which the benefits of 
athletic participation are made 
available to all students. In_ this 
connection, if it is found that the 


coach is devoting all his time to in- 
struction of varsity athletes, provi- 
sion should be made for activity and 
instruction for all students in sports 
activities. It seems reasonable that 
failure in this area in the past ac- 
counts in some measure for the be- 
havior of adults who attend inter- 
scholastic contests today. 

The educative opportunity offered 

by intramural sports has never been 
fully realized in the schools. The 
technical knowledge and the ap- 
preciation of bodily movement in 
sports activities obtained in such 
programs provide a sound basis for 
intelligent sportsmanship ath- 
letics. The intramural program is 
by far the most effective means of 
reaching the masses who will fill the 
stands tomorrow. 
2. A concerted effort by coaches 
and administrators to “‘educate”’ 
the community in the real and 
abiding values of interscholastic 
athletics. 

This involves a clear-cut definition 
of the aims and objectives of the 
total education program, and_ the 
establishment of athletics in its 
proper relationship to the whole. 

It means newspaper and _ radio 
publicity in which administrators 
and coaches concur; it means a 
planned program of public appear- 
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Basketball fans during 4 tense moment in a closely contested game. 
happen if their team loses? 


What will 


ances before community organiza- 
tions for the purpose of discussion 
and clarification; it means selling 
interscholastic athletics as an educa- 
tional function. 

A program of planned education 
in sportsmanship. 

Such a program should be direct- 
ed at participants and students, as 
well as citizens of the community. As 
is often the case, participants dis- 
play exemplary conduct, while some 
adult witnesses show such a lack of 
emotional control that both parti- 
cipants and spectators are robbed of 
the pleasures that naturally arise 
from vigorous Competition. 

It should be the aim of those re- 
sponsible for interscholastic athletics 
to establish, in co-operation with 
school and community groups, a 
code of sportsmanship which is de- 
signed to meet the social, emotional, 
and recreational needs of all. 

It is a fact supported by history 
that the famed Olympiad was dis- 
continued because of the attitude de- 
veloped by contestants and_ their 
followers which led to repeated acts 
of violence between Greek and 
Roman athletics. As a result, sports 
suffered a depression which lasted 
for centuries. 

Does such a catastrophe threaten 
interscholastic sports today? * 
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S international relations are an 
A integral part of the programs of 
many agencies in Duluth, Minne- 
sota, it may be of interest to survey 
how some of these groups co-ordi- 
nate their activities, especially those 
concerning the schools. 

Duluth is fortunate in having a 
Superintendent and Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools who are very 
sympathetic toward a program of in- 
ternational relations both in the ele- 
mentary and the high schools. This 
no doubt, is one of the reasons for 
such a wholehearted interest in any 
project whose purpose is to promote 
international understanding. 


Curriculum Keyed to the 
Problem 

The social studies curriculum in 
the elementary school contributes in 
a great measure to good will, with 
its studies of various peoples within 
the city, neighboring communities, 
and abroad. Often the _ interest 
created results in the exchange of 
letters between children within our 
country and also overseas. 

Last year there were 203 Duluth 
boys and girls who received and sent 
letters to 55 countries. Around 
Christmas, it is common practice for 
these children to send cards and 
packages to groups of children with- 
in this country and abroad. Bulletin 
boards are apt to be covered with 
stamps by the eager penmen. 
Teachers Are Active 

The teacher plays an important 
role. The Duluth Branch of the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion is very active in the good-will 
program. ‘Two of its members were 
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principals in schools for dependents 
with the Army of Occupation in 
Germany for two years following the 


cessation of hostilities and made 
many friends during their stay. 

The ACE has just completed its 
Christmas project: the sending of 
children’s clothing and school sup- 
plies to 28 teachers in countries over- 
seas. Each of the recipients was a 
friend of one or more Duluth teach- 
ers. Employees at the Board of Edu- 
cation responded generously with 
gifts for the boxes sent by the super- 
visors. Eight cartons were filled with 
clothing, candy, and school supplies. 


Displaced Children Welcomed 
in School 

There are 350 displaced families 
in Duluth. The children are re- 
ceived in the schools with a warm 
welcome, and those that have difh- 
culty with the language are sent to 
special English classes set up by the 


a city welcomes 
the world 


International relations are a part of 
everyone’s life in Duluth, Minnesota 


by FLORENCE OWENS 


Adult Education Department of the 
Public Schools. Children in the pri- 
mary grades with language difficul- 
ties are placed, insofar as possible, 
with teachers equipped to help. 
These foreign friends are setting 
very high standards of scholarship 
and citizenship for our own boys and 
girls. One little six-year-old German 
boy who was born in a D. P. camp 
gave a Thanksgiving speech. Among 
other things, he said, “I am thank- 
ful because my teacher is kind. . .1 
am thankful because I have much 
paper.” 
Junior Red Cross in Our Schools 


It is difficult to discuss interna- 
tional relations in the school with- 
out mentioning the contributions of 
the Junior Red Cross. In Duluth, 


its international school art program, 
in which a large number of public 
school art students participate, has 
wide interest. 


Its purpose is to 


The International Folk Festival in Duluth is a popular event. 
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arouse in the young people of the 
world a friendly understanding of 
one another. Exchange of pictures 
depicting the life and interests of 
the students in the countries partici- 
pating in the program is facilitated 
by the Junior Red Cross. 

The high schools, as well as the 
elementary, are participants in the 
Junior Red Cross gift box program. 
Students in the English classes of 
the high schools are also pen friends 
with students overseas. A student 
in the Technical High School in 
Fukuoka City ‘wrote: “I hope we can 
donate through our correspondence 
for world peace.” 


Students Discuss World Affairs 


The senior English classes have a 
unit called “People Are People the 
World Over.” This has been worked 
out by a committee of Duluth teach- 
ers. One of the objectives of the 
unit is to have the student learn that 
people of all countries have some 
religion, love of country, home life, 
romance, desire for adventure, sense 
of humor, and many other charac- 
teristics in common. 

The classes in history and prob- 
lems of democracy discuss world af- 
fairs, aided by a study of the United 
Nations, the League of Nations, the 
World Court, etc. 

Tape recordings of the proceed- 
ings of the United Nations are made 
at the school and are used in the 
classroom as a basis for discussion. 


Seeing at Firsthand 


One class calling themselves 
SPOTS Special Problems of To- 
day) consists of 12 boys and 12 girls 
selected for their citizenship and 
general contribution to the school. 
They choose the problem, make an 
intensive study, decide where they 
will travel to make further study at 
firsthand, and begin to earn the 
money for the project. Housing 
and the negro problem are two typi- 
cal studies that have been made. 

This group makes contact with a 
similar group in the city they are 
going to visit. After considerable 
correspondence, the two classes ex- 
change visits. The journey usually 
takes about ten days, the visiting 
class members being guests in the 
homes of the students in the host 
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An international art problem at the Minnesota Arrowhead Chapter’s 


Junior Red Cross. 


city. The trips have been as far 
away as Detroit and St. Louis. 


Visual Aids Help Understanding 


To supplement the social studies 
curriculum, the Duluth Children’s 
Museum makes a major contribu- 
tion to the study of world under- 
standing by its distribution of ex- 
hibits to the schools upon request. 
Excursions are made to the Museum, 
the school buses being requisitioned 
for this purpose. Here the groups 
study the exhibits at firsthand, look 
at slides, listen to lectures, and make 
reports upon their return to school. 


The Community Helps Play Host 


In the spring of 1949, six German 
teachers visited Duluth as one of the 
six cities on their itinerary. They 
were here for one week touring ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior 
high schools. They were especially 
impressed with our democratic man- 
agement of our classes and the way 
the “children could think for them- 
selves” during a student council 
meeting. 

At this point we should mention 
the part that the community has 
played in this program. Maybe there 
are cities where the people are as 
generous as in Duluth. We hope so. 
We wanted our German friends to 
be entertained in homes—different 
kinds of homes. Two doctors, a 


school superintendent, a school prin- 


cipal, and the family of a steel work- 
er entertained one or two of our 
visitors in their homes for dinner. 
The family of one of the doctors 
displayed their family orchestra. The 
two Germans who visited the Jewish 
home said, “I thought the food 
would be different and their customs 
would be strange.” They learned a 
lot that night. The steel worker 
had two sons at the University of 
Duluth, who helped play host with 
the father to a sumptuous meal. We 
had help from a business man to 
transport the group to visit the great 
open pit mines on the Iron Range. 
When, at the train, the leader of 
the group said, “You know this is 
the only place we have been met and 
seen off on our journey” and another 
said “I do not know why I am being 
sent to (mentioning a large 
eastern city) to school. I would 
much rather stay in Duluth,” we felt 
that our experiment in international 
relations had been a success. 
Recently, during the one-day stay 
of the 14 Brazilian dancers, four 
business men gave an entire day to 
be ready to take the girls sight-see- 
ing, shopping or to homes where 
they could rest. One of them enter- 
tained at a luncheon for 37, even 
supplying officers from our nearby 
air base for dancing partners. This 
group also had a large delegation to 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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UTRITIONAL well-being is a 
product of the intelligence, the 
emotions, and the food eaten. Suc- 
cessful nutrition teaching keeps these 
three factors in equal balance. A 
flattering appeal to the intelligence 
and a sympathetic understanding of 
children’s emotional reactions are as 
important as presentation of the 
right information and provision of 
the right food. 
The goal of nutrition teaching is 
to improve behavior rather than fill 
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Johnstown Democrat Photo 


This schoolboy believes in carrying out the rules of the Basic Seven. 


the mind with facts. Improved be- 
havior means better selection of 
‘ood, greater interest in food prob- 
lems, and a better response to meals 
offered. Mere knowledge of food 
values will never bring these about. 

Teachers who think their job is 
done when their pupils can reel off 
the Basic Seven, or list what each of 
the Seven provide, are shortsighted. 
If to do were as simple as to know 
what to do, we would all be as 
healthy and happy as kings. The 
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The right appeal 
is necessary 


nutrition teacher's job is to make a 
desirable regime seem sensible and 
worth trying. 


The Right Appeal 


A strong appeal to children’s in- 
telligence is fundamental. There are 
few uninteresting facts, but millions 
of uninterested children because the 
facts as presented are out of their 
realm of interest, foreign to their 
thinking, and without significance. 

Food, most children think, is some- 
thing old folks worry about, but 
something children eat for enjoy- 
ment or because they are hungry. 
Children and adults often see little 
relation between health, their way of 
life, and their food intake. Health 
to them is in the hand of fate, and 
ill health something they picked up 
unaware which must be over over- 
come by a magical vitamin combina- 
tion, antibiotic, or wonder drug. 

If the right appeal is made to 
youths’ intelligence, they will be- 
come aware that results follow causes. 
They should sense that man’s condi- 
tion is a result in large measure of 
the food he eats; that laziness, 
apathy, defeatism, scrawniness, pud- 
giness, colds, and absences from 
school result from misguided, lack- 
adaisical living. 

No pupil should feel that he is 
being talked at, for those made the 
butt of remarks will build up an 
armor of defense and stubbornly re- 
sist all advice. With proper evidence 
well-presented, they will apply the 
information with profit and_pleas- 
ure. 


Studying for Improvement 


It is often wise, therefore, not to 
direct attention to children them- 
selves but to consider community or 
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by JENNIE 
ROWNTREE 


school problems. The school office 
might provide statistics on absences 
and the numbers of failures in 
grades; the health department might 
show the number deviating marked- 
ly from expected weight for height; 
and the school lunchroom might 
provide figures of food consumption 
and food waste. 

From these they would conclude 
that conditions were not ideal and 
consider what steps could be taken 
to improve the records. Their first 
consideration might be food. Did 
the fruit and vegetable consumption 
in the lunchroom indicate intelli- 
gent buying? Was there possible re- 
lation between low Vitamin A and 
C in the diet and school absences? 
Did the people who failed to eat 
vegetables and fruits for lunch make 
up the deficit at breakfast or dinner? 
Was there any relationship evident 
between boredom, lack of enthu- 
siasm for schoo! work and the type 
of meals eaten? Did the pudgy sal- 
low boys and girls eat enough pro- 
tein- and Vitamin-B-containing food? 


A Food Chart as a Work Sheet 


The next step might be to study 
what would be a desirable breakfast 
to go with the school lunch. For this, 
some knowledge of food values seems 
desirable. A food chart showing re- 
quirements and food values in grams 
and milligrams similar to the accom- 
panying one might be used as a 
suitable work sheet for an answer to 
the problems. Thiamin, riboflavin, 
and niacin are not included, because 
adequate protein usually provides 
enough of these vitamins. 

From such a table, pupils can cal- 
culate whether their own daily in- 
take approximates the recommended 
and possibly show by graph or pie 


chart what they find. No comment 
need be made, except on the correct- 
ness of the graph. 


Why People Eat What They Do 


The class may now be ready to 
consider why people eat well or 
poorly. The influences that will be 


enumerated will probably be some- 
thing like this: 

(1) Advertising makes folks want cer- 
tain foods, pass others, buy cereals for 
strength and courage. 

(2) Customs, beliefs, and foibles: Fami- 
ly’s notions about what will agree, disagree, 
or appeal; religious restrictions about meat. 

(Concluded on page 45) 


Nutrients in Foods and Requirements of Seventh Graders 


Protein 
Food (gm.) 
65-70 
1 c. milk 8 tae 
1 c. buttermilk 
or 8 
1 c. skim milk 
1 oz. cheese 
le c. cottage cheese 12 
Meat substitute 
Macaroni & cheese 
It. spaghetti { 10-15 
Sc. potatoes & cheese 
Cheese sandwich } 


Sandwiches (2 slices) 
Peanut butter, meat, fish 10-15 | 
Vegetables 
(Cooked, canned, or frozen) | 
Yellow 9 
Green 2 
Potatoes | 
Dessert 
Cookies, cupcake, ice cream 2 | 
Fruit 
Fresh apple 2 | 
Canned or stewed fruit 2 
Orange or grapefruit (fresh 
canned, frozen) l 
2 frankfurters, hamburgers, 
baked beans 10-15 


Puddings, custards, soufilés, etc. | 3-6 


Children practice eating the right foods as they learn about them. 


Caleium Vit. A Vit. C Calories 
(gm.) aw.) (mg.) 2600 
1.0 5000 70 
.28 400 5 150 
| 
26 | trace 2 75 
20 500 o 110 
07 20 0 90 
15 800 - 200 
03 50 a 300 
03-.09 5000 5-20 20-40 
03-.09 3000 5-20 | 20-40 
02 | = 10-25 150 
08 | 20 150 
02 10 100 
02 100-400 20-30 100 
02 | 400 30-50 40-60 
| 
03 150 
10-15 | 150-200 
Detroit Public Schools 
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DUCATORS of the blind are 
E coming more and more to rec- 
ognize the unique contribution that 
physical education makes toward 
the total adjustment of the visually 
handicapped. Modern physical edu- 
cation is concerned with the whole 
person, not with some segregated 
part: “To educate a man you must 
get round him in his entirety, mind 
and body, soul and character all re- 
garded as one inseparable unity.”! 

A physical disability should not 
deprive an individual of the values 
that can be received from physical 
activities which are adapted to his 
needs and interests. The miscon- 
ceptions that exist in the minds of 
many people as to the purpose of 
modern physical education are re- 
futed by Oberteuffer? when he 
states: 

It is a mistake to allow people to believe 
that modern physical education is only for 
the well, the strong, and the athletic. . . 
The psychologically maladjusted, the timid, 
the obese, the cardiac, the lame, the blind, 
the injured—all of these and others are en 
titled to the pleasures which come from 
learning active recreations, from achieving 
some success in a group through activities 
which mean something. They are obvious!y 
entitled to whatever therapeutic values may 
accrue from participation in guided exer- 
cises or controlled recreation. 
Administrators, directors, and teach- 
ers of the blind should therefore use 
every measure of their ingenuity, 


1The Education oj the Blind, A Survey, 

Edward Arnold & Co., London, 1936, p. 289. 
2Delbert Oberteuffer, Physical Education, 

Harper & Bros., New York, 1951, p. 308. 
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Those Who Can't See 
Need Physical Education Most 


by WILEY W. TAYLOR 


ability, and facilities to provide 
every possible opportunity for these 
individuals to overcome their handi- 
cap and make for themselves a hap- 
py and useful place in society. 


Special Objectives 

Following are objectives that 
might be sought through a program 
of physical education in schools for 
the blind, taken part from 
Fraser: 

(1) To make the students as normal 
physically as possible. Any training or ac- 
tivity is preceded by a thorough diagnosis 
and recommendations by the medical au- 
thorities. Upon the recommendation of 
the physician, corrective exercises may be 
begun to offset any physical abnormalities 
that may have developed. 

(2) To make the students as normal so- 
cially as possible. This may be accom- 
plished in part by teaching them to play 
games in which they associate with other 


3George Fraser, American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind, Thirty-fourth Bi- 
ennial Convention, Michigan Schoo} for the 
Blind, Lansing, Michigan, June 27 to 30, 
1938, p. 67. 


Ohio State School for the Blind 


Blind students practice for the annual track and field meet. 


children. It is especially important that 
blind students be in contact with sighted 
children as much as possible. 

(3) To develop confidence and _self- 
reliance within the individual. The un- 
sighted person tends to lose confidence in 
himself and rely on others for his guidance. 
This is overcome to some extent through 
the teaching of independent foot travel 
and a complete orientation in his sur- 
roundings. 

(4) To help them build a sound mind 
and strong body. This may be done through 
encouraging them to participate in active 
games, listen to educative programs, read, 
develop useful hobbies, etc. 

(5) To direct them toward healthful, 
wholesome habits in everyday life. A clean, 
healthy, and wholesome environment will 
contribute to the development of healthy, 
wholesome habits that will carry over into 
everyday living. 

Physical education makes definite 
contributions to each of these objec- 
tives, through a wholesome, well- 
rounded program of activities, which 
lead finally to the total adjustment 
of the individual. 


Basic Needs 


On a questionnaire us.d by the 
writer, those who administer pro- 
grams of physical education in 
schools for the blind listed a variety 
of basic needs for the visually handi- 
capped, as follows: 

(1) Development of activity,  self-reli- 
ance, and independence. 

(2) Good posture. 

(3) Confidence and security. 

(4) Contact with sighted—group associa- 
tions. 

(5) Obtain and maintain a healthy body 
and mind. 

(6) Develop vitality. 

(7) Healthy home attitude. 

(8) Acceptance of handicap. 

(9) Correction of mannerisms. 

(10) Co-ordination. 

(11) Emotional stability. 

(12) Vocational guidance. 

An examination of these basic 
needs will reveal a close similarity 
between the needs of the visually 
handicapped and those with normal 
vision. There are certain needs that 
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are inherent in blindness and some 
that are a direct result of blindness 
that need to be met. The broad, 
general areas into which the basic 
needs fall are: (1) Psychological; 
(2) Physical; and (3) Social. 


Precautions 


All visually handicapped students 
should have a thorough physical ex- 
amination, including an examina- 
tion by an oculist or ophthalmolo- 
gist, before they are admitted to the 
physical education program. Special 
precautions should be taken when a 
student has an eye condition which 
is susceptible to injury through 
vigorous activity. 

In order for the physical educa- 
tion teacher to do an adequate job 
of analysis, program construction, 
and instruction, he must have special 
qualifications and training. A thor- 
ough knowledge of the principles of 
physical education is essential. He 
must be skilled in handling the psy- 
chological problems of the visually 
handicapped child. He must be 
aware of and make provision for 
individual differences that exis’ 
among his students. 

The following precautions are 
suggested by those who are now ad- 
ministering programs of education 
for the visually handicapped: 

(1) Avoid over-protection. 

(2) Supervise closely. 

(3) Treat as normal boys and _ girls, 
whenever possible. 

(4) Use demonstration technique. 

(5) Know the individual's medical his- 
tory. 

(6) Do not show sympathy. 

(7) Avoid developing the talented child 
into a “show-off.” 

(8) Avoid self -consciousness regarding 
blindness and mannerisms. 

(9) Orient completely. 

(10) Make definite explanations and di- 
rections. 

(11) Protect any remaining vision. 

(12) Keep program equally balanced be- 
tween partially sighted and blind. 

A direct relationship exists be- 
tween the basic needs of the visually 
handicapped and these precautions. 


Program Activities 


A general survey of programs of 
physical education in schools for the 
blind reveals a variety of activities. 
School administrators and physical 
education teachers listed these ac- 
tivities in order of their importance: 
(1) Games, playground activities; 


Pyramid building is a favorite activity of these blind 
students in an Ohio State special swimming class. 


2) Swimming; (3) Wrestling; (4) 
ce and roller skating; (5) Track; 
(6) Calisthenics; (7) Dancing; (8) 
Independent foot travel; (9) March- 
ing; (10) Tumbling; (11) Basket- 
ball; and (12) Bowling: 

“Games and playground activi- 
ties” was listed by two-thirds of the 
schools as being the most important 
activity in the program. This fact 
indicates the emphasis placed on 
social development, as well as physi- 
cal development, through group 
play and associations. To keep the 
individual from withdrawing from 
other people and within himself is 
one of the major problems encoun- 
tered in dealing with the atypical 
child. 


Research in This Special Area 


An outstanding current need in 
the field of physical education for 
the blind and partially sighted is 
more widespread original research as 
to (1) the kind of activities suited 
to the visually handicapped, and 
(2) the methods of teaching these 
activities to the visually handi- 
capped. 

More effort must be placed upon 
adapting activities to the individ- 
ual’s capacities, instead of trying to 
adapt the individual to the tradi- 
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tional activities found in most pro- 
grams of physical education. Too 
much of the current practice points 
out the limitations and weaknesses; 
emphasis is being placed upon what 
the visually handicapped cannot do. 
A thorough knowledge of the indi- 
vidual’s limitations is of vital im- 
portance, of course, but only as a 
basis upon which to build a con- 
structive program to develop his 
remaining abilities. 

Teaching methods in physical 
education for the visually handi- 
capped need to be studied, experi- 
mented with, and revised. This is a 
specialized phase of education and 
needs to be conducted on that basis. 


Living *“‘Beyond” the Handicap 

Physical education, with its em- 
phasis upon sports and play activi- 
ties, seeks to aid blind and partially 
sighted students to make the most of 
their remaining abilities, thereby 
leading to a richer, fuller, happier, 
more complete life for them. What- 
ever activities are selected, if they do 
not contribute to this “good life,” 
they have no worth in a modern sys- 
tem of educatiton. The culmination 
of the teaching is for the student to 
live not only “with” his handicap 
but “victorious” over it. * 
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a close-up of SCHOOL CAMPING 


F YOU WOULD like to expand 
I your classroom, project it into 
the outdoors through school camp- 
ing! If you want to enrich your pro- 
gram by providing experiences in 
total group living—by all means, try 
school camping. Any school can 
have a successful camping experi- 
ence. 

Our camping trip started with 
nothing but a desire to go, and an 
appreciation of its value. Any school 
which has gone that far is almost 
ready to go, too. A solution to those 
problems related to staff, site, camp 
program, finance, safety, health, and 
transportation will already be in 
sight when you have arrived at that 
point. There is only one possible 
hitch — your you must really be a 
collective pronoun. 


Everyone Must Believe in It 
Everyone (or nearly everyone), 
including teachers, parents, and the 
general members of the community, 
must believe in the worth of such 
experiences for their children and 
their program. Such a venture calls 
for sound public relations and com- 
munity education, a co-operative ad- 
ministration, and enlightened teach- 
ers. Above all, there must be a mu- 


tual awareness of how children grow 
and learn, and a sincere desire to 
best help them on their way. You 
don't even need to ask the children, 
for they are already wait .g for the 
rest of you to make up your minds. 


As a demonstration school, our 
school attempts to reflect “best cur- 
rent practice” that would be applica- 
ble and of practical value to any 
school situation or structure. Espe- 
cially in the case of school camping, 
the view is, “If we did it, anyone 
can.” Certainly the problems en- 
countered and solved were typical of 
those which any school — public or 
private—would need to face. We 
owned no camp, and the budget in- 
cluded absolutely nothing which 
could be applied to financing the 
experience in any way, or to any 
degree. 

Parental approval. and support 
were secured through co-operative 
deliberation and planning. A com- 
mittee, composed of parents and 
teachers, examined the worth of 
camping in our program and sur- 
veyed camp areas which might pos- 
sibly “be borrowed for a week or so.” 
The recommendations growing out 
of these investigations promptd an 


Boys on a camp 
hike pause to 
study a turtle. 
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administrative statement to parents 


‘which announced that the ten- and 


11-year-old group would spend “X” 
week at camp instead of school. Let 
us see how we fared in planning and 
living a recent Winter Camp experi- 
ence. 

Goals of the Camping Experience 

From the start, the general pur- 
poses of a school camp experience 
were viewed as: 

(1) To increase the number and quality 
of educational opportunities through a to- 
tal living experience, in an extended en- 
vironment. 

(2) To provide opportunities for desira- 
ble experiences not possible in the class- 
room; or better experienced in a camp 
situation. 

(3) To develop an understanding of the 
interdependence of man and nature. 

Foremost among the goals of our 
winter camping experience were. 

(1) To provide opportunities for study- 
ing seasonal factors relating to plants, ani- 
mals, weather, soil, water (and its chang- 
ing forms), the heavens, topography, and 
other natural phenomena. 

(2) To provide unique opportunities for 
solving the basic problems of living: shel- 
ter, warmth, and food (eating) . 

(3) In view of the more limited natural 
material, and the rigors of the season, to 
provide opportunities for the development 
of initiative and creative thinking in play 
and work. 

The camping staff, comprised of 
the principal, the sixth grade teach- 
er, and another university instructor, 
gave some time to administrative 
considerations. Following this staff 
planning, the real experts—the chil- 
dren (boys of the fifth and sixth 
grades) —were called in on the job. 


Planning Sessions 

The very first planning session 
with the children was prefaced by 
several basic announcements pertain- 
ing to (1) the dates and time of de- 
parture and return; (2) the mode of 
transportation (by school bus for 
reasons of economy and safety) ; and 
(3) the campsite and facilities. We 
weren't ready to go to camp by any 
means, but we were ready to take 
the next step in planning. 
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J. KENNETH SHOTTS 


by GEORGE E. RAAB 


It was realized that children plan 
effectively only in proportion to 
their experience in living and plan- 
ning; and that they need much guid- 
ance in this art. This guidance, 
coming from the camping staff, pro- 
duced gratifying results. In response 
to a general question concerning the 
things for which we must plan be- 
fore going to camp, seven problem 
areas were quickly resolved: (1) 
What will it cost? (Finance); (2) 
What will we do at camp? (Pro- 
gram) ; (3) How will we keep warm? 
(Clothing . . . Fuel); (4) What are 
we going to eat? (Food and Prep- 
aration); (5) How are we going to 
guard our health? (Health and First 
Aid); (6) How are we going to keep 
ourselves clean? (Housekeeping and 
Sanitation) ; (7) What to take and 
not to take? (Equipment). Each 
problem was studied by a committee 
composed of five pupils and a camp 
staff member, with the help of ap- 
propriate auxiliary school staff. 


Our Camp Experiences 

Our experiences at camp, neces- 
sarily intended to implement the 
stated purposes of our winter camp- 
ing program, might be grouped in 
three major areas: activities essential 
to daily living; activities leading to 
a better understanding of the nat- 
ural environment; and creative play 
activities. 

Activities essential to daily liv- 
ing. The problem of living became 
realistic from the time the children 
set foot inside of the cold, bare, 
camp cabin. A fire had to be built 
and kept going. Bunks had to be 
brought into the cabin, set up, and 
prepared with sheets and blankets. 
This first exposure helped the chil- 
dren understand the need for rou- 
tine bedmaking, cleaning, and gen- 
eral housekeeping. 

The raw, rather penetrating at- 
mosphere (an average of ten blan- 
kets was used by each camper the 
first night, encouraged each person 
to take his share of responsibility for 
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Their classroom is the country — their home, a tent. 


woodcutting, log lugging, and _fire- 
building. Since problems related to 
group living centered around eating 
and keeping warm two committees 
were formed. ‘These committees 
worked simultaneously in the com- 
pletion of their daily chores. While 
one group was preparing food, clean- 
ing tables, washing dishes, and 
scrubbing kitchen floors, the other 
group was cutting woad and build- 
ing up a stockpile of fuel. These 
committees exchanged responsibili- 
ties midway through the five-day 
camping period. 

Outdoor toilet facilities, some two 
hundred yards from the cabin, were 
available for use in the daytime. An 
improvised Jatrine was placed in an 
area adjacent to the bunks for night 
use. 

There were many aspects of daily 
living for which each individual 
camper took personal responsibility. 
Each child had his own basin (name 
on an adhesive label) for washing 
hands, and his own tin cup for 
brushing teeth. A large boiler of 
water was kept heated at all times 
on a gas stove. 

Needless to say, many of these ex- 
periences were new to the partici- 
pants. It was therefore very gratily- 
ing to observe the growing ability olf 
individual campers to solve their 
daily living problems. 

Activities leading to a_ better 
understanding of the natural en- 
vironment. We should not overlook 
the contribution made by the daily 
living activities to a better apprecia- 
tion of one’s environment. At the 
same time, many additional activities 


made a unique contribution to a bet- 
ter understanding of the environ- 
ment. 

A number of nature hikes were 
taken. These trips carried the group 
over hills, through torests, swamps, 
and open fields. With the exception 
of an occasional bird, there were no 
wild animals to be seen. There were 
evidences of wild life in the form of 
foot prints, fur, feathers, holes, 
droppings, and food remnants. 

Actually, the absence of the ani- 
mals themselves had a good effect, 
in that it stimulated the campers to 
make greater use of the signs ol 
wildlife they did see. Fcr example, 
in the midst of an owl wash, a num- 
ber of owl pellets were found and 
taken back to the cabin. Thorough 
examination of the pellets, substan 
tiated by appropriate research, re- 
vealed that owls devour the edible 
portions of prey, wrap up the bones 
in the fur of their prey, and spit out 
the remains in the form of pellets. 
Through evening reading and dis- 
cussion, many questions which grew 
out of these nature hikes were an- 
swered. 

Compass hikes were planned. In 
preparation for these, topographical 
maps of the area were obtained and 
children were given on-camp instruc- 
tions in the use of the compass. It 
was a great source of satisfaction to 
the children to be able to find their 
way about in a totally strange en- 
vironment with the use of a map, 
compass, and a few of nature’s 
guideposts — such as the sun, trees, 
creek, and the moon. 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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B NEXT FALL, nursing ex- 
pects to have a new national 
organizational structure. Instead of 
the six national organizations that 
are now concerned with professional 
nursing, there probably will be only 
two. These will be the American 
Nurses’ Association and the Na- 
tional League for Nursing. 

After considerable study follow- 
ing World War II, it was voted in 
1950 to realign into two organiza- 
tions. The new plan will be ready 
for action during the summer of 
1952. It the time of voting, it was 
understood that one of the organiza- 
tions would be the American Nurses’ 
Association and that it would con- 
tinue to be an all-professional nurse 
organization exclusively for profes- 
sional nurses. The other was to be 
a new organization for all those in- 
terested in improving nursing serv- 
ices and education—nurses and non- 
nurses alike. 


ANA in the New Structure 


In the new two-organization plan, 
the American Nurses’ Association 
(ANA) will promote the profes- 
sional, general, and economic wel- 
fare of professional nurses and help 
them become the best possible prac- 
titioners as individuals and as mem- 
bers of a profession. 

The revised plan for the ANA 
provides sections for these groups: 
(1) private duty nurses, (2) general 


duty nurses, (3) public health 
nurses, (4) institutional nursing 
service administrators, (5) educa- 


tional administrators, consultants, 
and teachers, (6) industrial nurses, 
and (7) unaffiliated) or special 
groups section. 


The New Organization 

“National League for Nursing”— 
or NLN—is the name being pro- 
posed for the new national nursing 
organization. When the members 
take necessary action, it will replace 
and carry forward the major pro- 
grams of four of the present groups: 
the American Association of Indus- 
trial Nurses, the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Nursing, the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education, 
and the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing. In addition, 
the NLN will assume responsibility 
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NURSING PLANS 
TO REORGANIZE 


For better nursing 
ecare.for the people 


for activities in nursing never before 
fully developed. 

The NLN will be unique among 
membership organizations in the 
United States—and, so far as is 
known—anywhere world. 
Through the NLN it will be pos- 
sible for nurses who give direct care 
to patients, as well as other nurses, 
administrators, board members, al- 
lied professional workers such as 
physicians, and consumers to work 
together to develop and improve 
organized nursing services in com- 
munities. Through the NLN it will 
also be possible for nurses in all oc- 
cupational fields and __ positions, 
teachers, other educators, adminis- 
trators, and consumers to work to- 
gether to improve education for 
nursing. 

In brief, the NLN will be a “com- 
munity-centered” organization where 
the points of view of nurses and 
other citizens, both as individuals 
and as representatives of community 
health and educational agencies, 
will be pooled to bring about co- 
ordinated action in nursing for the 
common good. 


Both individuals and agencies will 
be eligible to join the NLN. Indi- 
vidual members will include profes- 
sional nurses; members of boards 
and committees associated with nurs- 
ing services and educational units; 
members of allied professional 
groups; and other citizens who are 
interested in seeing that there are 
sound standards for nursing service 
and education. Students of profes- 
sional nursing will also be members. 

NLN agency members will include 
nursing services organized in hospi- 
tals, convalescent homes, and other 
institutions; nursing services in in- 
dustries, visiting nurse assocjations, 
health departments, and other com- 
munity agencies; and schools and 
programs for nursing education 
whether associated with a hospital, 
college, or university. 


NLN Departments 


The new organization will have 
two membership divisions—the Di- 
vision of Nursing Services and the 
Division of Nursing Education. 
These in turn will be divided into 
five departments. In addition to the 
five departments, there will be de- 
partmental and interdivisional coun- 
cils. 

Special Interest Activities 

All special interest activities can 
be carried forward in the proposed 
structure—some in the ANA and 
others in the NLN. In the ANA, 
for example, it would be possible for 
nurses in schools to meet as a con- 
ference group of the section in 
which they are most interested. In 
the NLN, they would probably 
want to organize a council or other 
group that would deal with the 
improvement of organized nursing 
services in schools and with educa- 
tion for school nursing. 

Realignment of the national nurs- 
ing organizations will make it pos- 
sible for nursing to achieve close co- 
ordination of effort and at the same 
time preserve the diversity which 
stimulates the growth of various 
phases of nursing. Through a two- 
organization structure, nurses, mem- 
bers of allied professional groups, 
and other citizens will be able to 
work together more effectively to- 
ward a common goal—better nurs- 
ing care for the people. * 
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EADLINES like these—Profes- 

sional Referee Held in Fix, 
Big-time Gamblers Tied Up with 
Basketball at Madison Square Gar- 
den, President Resigns as a Result 
of Exposé of College Sports, Five 
More Players Indicted in Basketball 
Probe, Next on the Fix List—Foot- 
ball, Faculty Denounces Overem- 
phasis in Sports—have recently been 
shocking physical educators, sports- 
men, and people in general through- 
out the country. 


Athletic Scandals on All Sides 


From all sides can be heard rum- 
blings in connection with athletic 
scandals. The under-the-table pay- 
off, falsification of records, overem- 
phasis on winning, undeserved credit 
for physical education courses, prose- 
lyting, subsidizing, indiscriminate 
recruiting practices, point shaving, 
district attorney investigations, and 
indictments, have become phrases 
chronicled in the nation’s press and 
broadcast over radio and television. 


A recent Gallup poll indicated a 
feeling on the part of most people 
in the country that here is an over- 
emphasis on athletics and suggested 
that something should be done to 
remedy the situation. Players, 
coaches, administrators, and sports 
writers have written articles, and 
producers of motion pictures have 
developed films, depicting this mal- 
ady. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA, an important 
group in the field of education, is 
now in the process of making a 
study of the whole problem. 

As a result of such an unhealthy 
condition, a few colleges have 
dropped football, basketball, and 
other sports, a few administrators 
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PROJECT for 1952 


Sportswriters must be educated 


and their help enlisted in molding 


have become concerned, and a few 
coaches have lost their jobs. How- 
ever, throughout the country as a 
whole, very little positive action has 
been taken to alleviate the condi- 
tions at the root of this malignant 
growth. 


Physical Educators Are 
Concerned 

The physical education profession 
is especially concerned about the 
situation. Athletics is a vital part 
of physical education programs 
throughout the nation and criticism 
directed at athletics is also directed 
at physical education. Since physical 
educators cannot dodge the issue, 
they must work together to elimi- 
nate such practices. 

A first step in solving this prob- 
lem would be to identify the causes 
of the present situation: alumni, stu- 
dent, and administrative pressure 
for winning teams, emphasis on gate 
receipts, desire for publicity, and a 
misunderstanding on the part of the 
public as to the real purpose of ath- 
letics in the educational process. The 
next step should be to determine 
how best to alleviate these conditions 
so that athletics can assume their 
rightful place. 

People must understand what con- 
stitutes a sound and wholesome ath- 
letic program, and the only way they 
can be brought to understand this is 
through EpucATION. The public 
must be educated, the alumni must 
be educated, the students and ad- 
ministrators must be educated, and 
most important of all sPORTs WRITERS 
MUST BE EDUCATED. 


Sportswriters Must Be Educated 


The sportswriters who write daily 
in thousands of newspapers, maga- 


better public opinion on athletics 


by CHARLES A. BUCHER 


zines, and periodicals; broadcast ra- 
dio and television programs; and 
speak at numerous public events, are 
greatly responsible for molding 
public opinion in regard to athletics. 
The American public is sports- 
minded. There are a great many 
more people who can give you the 
standing of the teams in the Na- 
tional or American League than 
those who can name the new ambas- 
sador to India. There are a great 
many people who take as verbatim 
truth that which they read in the 
sports section—and often this is the 
only section of the newspaper they 
read. 

It seems then logical that in order 
to educate alumni, students, admin- 
istrators, and the rest of the public 
as to the true place of athletics in 
education, the help of the sports- 
writers should be solicited. If sports- 
writers and, sportscasters could be 
actively brought into a vast educa- 
tional campaign, it would not be 
long before a sensible athletic pro- 
gram existed on every campus. 


How to Reach Sportswriters 
The next step in eradicating these 
evils that are rampant in athletics 
today is to determine the best way 
to get together with the great num- 
ber of sportswriters and sportscasters 
in the United States. A move in the 
right direction would be for every 
professional physical education group 
to accept for 1952 as its PROJECT FOR 
THE YEAR—the enlistment of the 
help of sportswriters everywhere. 
Each group—local, county, state, or 
national—would plan a special pro- 
gram for the purpose of acquainting 
sportswriters with the part they can 
play in this educational campaign 
and would invite all the sportswrit- 
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ers in the surrounding area to at- 
tend. Through such discussion tech- 
niques as panels, symposiums, work- 
shops, and forums, many of the 
problems concerned with athletics 
could be brought into the open. 
This would mean that throughout 
the nation, in every state and coun- 
ty, thousands of sportswriters, and 
tens of thousands of physical educa- 
tors would be focusing their atten- 
tion on an educational program, 
designed to mold public opinion in 
favor of clean and wholesome ath- 
letics. 

The movement would grow in a 
way analogous to a small snowball 
that starts down from the top of a 
mountain and, gaining momentum, 
gradually begins to take on the pro- 
portions of an avalanche. In_ this 
way such conditions can be elimi- 
nated as are depicted in stories of 
high school youth today who are 
bargained for, scouted, recruited, 
and enticed by many educational 
institutions of higher learning; of 
players accepting bribes to throw 
games; and of unsportsmanlike con- 
duct for the sole purpose of winning 
at any cost. Furthermore, institu- 
tions who sacrifice high educational 
standards to build up outstanding 
athletic teams capable of such feats 
as gaining a national ranking, hum- 
bling a rival, obtaining a loving cup 
symbolic of supremacy, or getting a 
bid to a “bowl” game, will become 
a thing of the past. 


Enlist the Help of Sportswriters! 

Sports have a definite place in the 
physical education program of the 
school, if they help players to 
achieve a higher standard of mental, 
moral, social, and physical fitness. 
However, if schools recruit, prose- 
lyte, and subsidize emphasize gate 
receipts; build up individuals for 
All-American honors; publicize “big- 
time” sports; disregard the health 
and welfare of the players; and make 
athletics work instead of play, sports 
cease to have any educational value 
and do not enrich an individual's 
life. For our project for the year of 
1952, let's vote for enlisting the help 
of sportswriters sportscasters 
everywhere in the cause of true 
education. * 
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RESERVE OFFICERS 
ACTIVE DUTY COURSE 


Tue Puysicat Training School, Fort Bragg, 
N. C., announces its Physical Education Su- 
pervisors’ Course for officers, reporting 20 
June and closing 9 August 1952. The course 
of approximately 300 class hours of instruc- 
tion provides an excellent refresher in the- 
ories and practice of physical education and 
their special application to Army Physical 
Training. 
Highlights and Prerequisites 

Highlights of the course include: Physiol- 
ogy of Exercise, Anatomy and Kinesiology, 
Program Planning, Methods of Instruction, 
Conditioning Activities, and Sports Skills. 
Active reservists attending this course may 
be awarded retirement point credit under 
provision of existing special regulations. 

Prerequisites for officers applying for this 
course are: (1) Below grade of Major and 
active reservist. (2) Between 21 and 30 
years of age. (3) Must have excellent 
physique and pass the Army Physical Fit- 
ness Test with score of 250 points or better. 


Where to Write 

Request for waivers on any of the above 
may be addressed direct to the Comman- 
dant, Physical Training School, Fort Bragg, 
N. C., and must include adequate justifica- 
tion for the request. 

Reserve officers desiring this course 
should make application through their senior 
Army instructor. National Guard Officers not 
on active federal service will submit appli- 
cations in letter form to the Chief, National 
Guard Bureau, Attention: Military Education 
Branch, through the State Adjutant General 
and the Army Commander. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 
MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Tue reperat Civil Defense Administration 
has now allotted a total of over six and 
one-half million dollars to LI states for 
first-aid stations and stockpiling of medical 
supplies and equipment. These states will 
match the Federal contribution on a dollar- 
for-dollar basis, for a total expenditure of 
over thirteen and one-half million dollars. 


The money is to be spent on organiza- 
tional equipment for first-aid stations and 
for burn pads, dressings, litters, blood 
plasma, blood transfusion sets, blood donor 
sets, blood bottles, paper blankets, anti- 
biotics, and other medical supplies. Re- 
duced prices will be obtained through con 
solidated bulk orders, purchases being co 
ordinated by FCDA for the States. 


Actual procurement of supplies will be 
made by the Armed Services Medical Pro- 
curement Agency in New York, resulting in 
close timing of purchases and deliveries of 
medical supplies for the Armed Forces and 
civil defense organizations. 


The funds are intended to provide medi- 
cal supplies to meet needs in critical traget 
areas immediately after an enemy attack. 
Therefore, states containing critical target 
areas receive first consideration. Funds so 
far have been apportioned as follows: ‘New 
York, $4,741,000; California, $887,000; Mich- 
igan, $334,371; Washington, $249,333; Mary- 
land, $191,500; Tennessee, $180,806; Con- 
necticut, $102,000; Delaware, $53,606; Kan- 
sas, $29,415; Oregon, $4,548; and Rhode 
Island, $1,995. 
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INTERPRETATION 


Third version of the Platform 


Single copy, 50¢; 2-9 copies, 35¢ ea.; 
= > 10-99 copies, 25¢ ea.; 100 or more, 10¢ ea. 


AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


for Physical Education 


now available 
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New Recreation Leaders 


Meet Their Career 


by JACKSON M. ANDERSON 


URING THE past three years, 

there has been a rapid in- 
crease in the number of students 
majoring in recreation in colleges 
and universities throughout the 
country. According to a recent re- 
search study,! this number has in- 
creased from 1,000 in 1948 to 1,825 
in 1950. 

The study also reports that the 
number of students graduating with 
degrees in recreation increased from 
220 to 590 during this same two-year 
period. A recent study conducted by 
the National Recreation Association 
reveals that approximately 700 stu- 
dents were expected to receive de- 
grees in recreation in 1951.* 


Growth of Recreation Movement 


One is prompted to ask, “What is 
responsible for this rapid increase in 
the number of students preparing 
for the field of recreation?” The 
answer is that this increase reflects 
the tremendous growth in the rec- 
reation movement itself. Each year, 
more colleges and universities are 
establishing professional training 
courses in recreation leadership in 
an attempt to keep pace with the in- 
creasing demand for trained recrea- 
tion leaders. Fifty-three institutions 
of higher learning conferred degrees 
in recreation in 1951,3 as compared 
to 35 in 1948.4 

In the field of recreation, those re- 
sponsible for the training of person- 
nel must work very closely with the 
professional operators in the field. 
A frank sharing of experiences and 
opinions between the educators and 


1G. B. Fitzgerald and Lucille Borowick, 
“College Recreation Graduates,” Quarterly 
Bulletin of the American Recreation So- 
ciety, 3:3:15-17. 

2W. C. Sutherland, “Personnel,” Recrea- 
tion, 45:4:224-225. 

8] bid., p. 224. 

4Fitzgerald and Borowick, op. cit., p. 16. 
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operators is essential. The two 


groups must work together as a 


team. 

In order to improve professional 
training, it is important to ask the 
professional operators hiring newly 
trained personnel what the weak- 
nesses in the training of these people 
seem to be. By the same token, the 
operators in the field may be able to 
improve their own personnel policies 
by getting the frank opinions of thei 
leaders in regard to these policies. 
Perhaps the educators are in the best 
position to obtain from recent 
graduates a frank opinion on the 
personnel policies of their employers. 
Survey of Recreation Instructors 

Some time ago, the National Rec- 
reation Association sent a letter to 
recreation instructors in colleges and 
universities across the nation. These 
instructors were asked to list the 
problems or unfavorable conditions 
their recreation graduates encoun- 
tered in going out on the job. The 
summarized list of conditions ap- 
pears below.® 

It must be pointed out that not 
all of these conditions apply to any 
one city or any one area. There is 
also the possibility that some of the 
conditions reported to instructors 
by recreation graduates were based 
on hearsay information, as well as 
upon their own personal experience. 
For the most part, however, it is be- 
lieved that these graduates made an 
honest effort to evaluate the existing 
personnel policies. Therefore, rec- 
reation executives might benefit by 
a careful examination of their pres- 
ent policies in the light of the con- 
ditions reported. 


5The writer is indebted to W. C, Suther- 
land, director of personnel service, National 
Recreation Association, for the use of the 
list of unfavorable conditions reported by 


recreation graduates. 


Unfaverable Conditions Reported 


(1) Executives and the profession gen 
erally are not going all out to lift profes- 
sional standards including salaries, profes- 
sional qualifications, and working condi- 
tions. 


(2) More needs to be done by the pro- 
fession itself in order that local and state 
civil service commissions will have a more 
intelligent recognition of what recreation 
leaders do and should be. 


(3) Executives and recreation agencies 
generally expect too much from recent 
graduates and beginning leaders. 


(4) Too often, young graduates are 
thrown into unfortunate political  situa- 
tions. 


(5) The recreation movement general- 
ly, and the executives in particular, are not 
involved sufficiently in a systematic, con- 
tinuous recruiting program. 


(6) There is not enough information 
available with reference to jobs, working 
conditions, and opportunities for advance- 
ment. 


(7) Recent graduates entering the field 
find frequently that their positions are not 
adequately defined. 


(8) Supervisors do not always give young 
graduates the attention they need and de- 
serve, and do not always seem interested in 
their professional welfare. 

(9) In-service training programs fre- 
quently are inadequate and ineffective. 


(10) Personnel policies and practices are 
frequently conspicuous by their absence. 


(11) The conditions that graduating stu- 
dents find are not always conducive to the 
point of view which they have developed 
in training—that recreation is really a 
career movement. 


Need for Improvement 


If the above conditions reported 
by recent graduates in recreation 
represent even a_ relatively small 
segment of present practice in the 
field, every effort should be made to 
correct these conditions. Young 
leaders going out on their first rec- 
reation jobs after graduation are, in 
general, enthusiastic and eager to 
succeed. If these young people are 
permitted to become discouraged 
and disappointed, they may be ex- 
pected to migrate to other avenues 
of employment. 

Fitzgerald and Borowick® have 
pointed out that 19 per cent of those 
graduating with recreation degrees 
are taking positions outside the field 
of recreation. If personnel policies 
are not improved to the extent that 
capable young people are attracted 


6Fitzgerald and Borowick, op. cit., p. 16. 
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The 1952 VOIT athletic equipment catalog of 32 pages in five 
colors carries an Olympic Games motif. Over 80 items are catalogued, 
including mew ones such as Safety Mouth Protectors, Adjustable 
Swim-Fins, and Custom Swim-Mask. Copies may be obtained by 
writing the firm's offices in Los Angeles, Chicago, or New York. 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation, Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


4 


The LEAGUE-O-METER CO 
makes this attractive device fo 
displaying varsity, intramural 
n i team standi 


a 
Made of varnished ae board, em 
the League-O-Meter feature A 
printed rotating wheels for in- = 
dicating wins and losses and 
removable tabs for team names fy 
It is a time-saver and stimu- 
lates student interest. Avail- 
able from 


League-O-Meter Co., 23 
State St., Middleport, 


HILLERICH AND BRADSBY’S ‘‘Famous Slugger Year Book"’ for 1952 
contains 64 pages of pictures of outstanding players, records, batting 
hints, and highlights of 1951 baseball events. A special feature is 
Lew Fonseca's article on ‘Batting Fundamentals."’ The Company's 
1952 edition of “Official Softball Rules’ also contains pictures of 
winning teams and records of the 1951 softball season. 
books may be obtained from sporting goods dealers. Published by 


Hillerich and Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 


A new floor-marking material, “‘Scotch’’ brand plastic film tape 
0. 471, outlasts other markings five-to-one and is easier to apply. 
It can be used to mark boundary and rule-of-play lines on basket- 
ball, volleyball, and tennis courts; and to mark off racing lanes on 
the bottom of swimming pools. The tape is available nationally in 
eight colors from paper, mill supply, and hardware jobbers in various 
widths on 36-yard rolls.) Made by 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 900 Fauquier 
St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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to the field of recreation, the per- 
centage of persons leaving the field 
may well be expected to increase. 


Steps To Be Taken 


An examination of the unfavor- 
able conditions listed above would 
indicate that the following steps 
must be taken to improve the rec- 
reation profession: 

(1) Every effort must be made to 
lift professional standards, including 
professional qualifications, and work- 
ing conditions. Of special impor- 
tance is the matter of raising salaries. 
to the level of those in other com- 
parable fields. 

(2) Local and state civil service 
commissions need to be informed of 
the professional qualifications neces- 
sary for performing the duties in- 
volved in the various recreation posi- 
tions. 

(3) Executives and recreation 
agencies must be reasonably patient 
and must not expect too much of 
young recreation leaders. 

(4) Care must be exercised to in- 
sure that young graduates are not 
thrown into unfortunate political 
situations. 

(5) A systematic, continuous re- 
cruiting program should be devised 
which will enlist the help of execu- 
tives and recreation agencies. 

(6) More information must be 
made available with reference to 
jobs, working conditions, and oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 

(7) When a_ young recreation 
leader is employed, he must be given 
an adequate definition of the duties 
he is expected to perform. 

(8) Supervisors should give more 
attention to young leaders and 
should show more interest in the 
professional welfare of these young 
people. 

(9) Executives and _ recreation 
agencies must establish adequate and 
effective in-service training programs. 

(10) Fair personnel policies and 
practices should be adopted by ex- 
ecutives and recreation agencies, and 
these policies should be stated in 
written form. 

(11) Young recreation leaders 
must be encouraged to develop their 
abilities and to feel that recreation 
is really a career movement. * 
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Hospital 
Recreation 
Is Unique 


Characteristics of recrea- 
tion in VA hospitals 


by B. E. PHILLIPS ' 


URING THE past decade, espe- 
D cially since World War II, 
there has been an increasing interest 
on the part of public and private 
hospitals in establishing recreation 
positions. This development has re- 
sulted in a greater demand for quali- 
fied leaders in hospital recreation, 
and in turn has led several institu- 
tions of higher learning to consider 
the feasibility of establishing train- 
ing courses for these leaders. 

A few institutions have already es- 
tablished such training programs. 
For several years Springfield College 
has offered a graduate degree in 
“Physical Education and Recreation 
in Rehabilitation.” Columbia Uni- 
versity now offers a similar type of 
training, whereas the University of 
Minnesota offers work toward the 
master’s degree in “Hospital Recrea- 
tion.” A few other colleges and uni- 
versities offer individual subjects 
and/or workshops designed for those 
engaged in the conduct of hospital 
recreation, or for those interested in 
qualifying for such positions. 


Nospital Recreation Is Not New 


Hospital recreation, of course, is 
not a recent development; its growth 
is simply being accelerated. The 


1 The writer acknowledges with appreci- 
ation the valuable assistance of Drs. Lucy 
D. Ozarin and Paul Haun, Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, and of the members 
of the Recreation Service staff in the prep- 
aration of this paper. 


Hospital Recreation Section of the 
American Recreation Society, organ- 
ized less than four years ago, has al- 
ready initiated surveys on current 
research in hospital recreation, and 
training programs being offered in 
this field. Independent societies are 
now being formed on the state and 
local levels and will no doubt par- 
ticipate in similar activities. An 
increasing number of state depart- 
ments of mental health are provid- 
ing for the employment of profes- 
sionally trained recreation leaders in 
state mental institutions. 

In view of the increasing interest 
in this more specialized field, it 
would seem appropriate at this time 
to identify the primary characteris- 
tics of at least one form of hospital 
recreation—that to be observed in 
Veterans Administration hospitals. * 

2For a description of the Veterans Ad 
ministration recreation program, see: 
Ozarin, Lucy D., M.D. and Joseph N. Con- 
lin, “Recreation in Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospitals.” Recreation. New York, 
N. Y.; National Recreation Association, 
May, 1951. 

Phillips, B. E., “The Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital Recreation Program for Neuro- 
psychiatric Patients,” Psychiatric Quarterly 
Supplement. Utica, N. Y.: State Hospitals 
Press, Vol. 25, Part I, 1951. 

Staff of Recreation Service, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, “Hospital Recreation.” The 
Journat, May 1951. 
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Veterans Administration Recreation Service 
Patients at a Veterans Administration Hospital. 


Primary Aim of VA Recreation 

Although the recreation program 
within the Veterans Administration 
is designed to make life as satisfying 
and meaningful as possible for hos- 
pitalized veterans, its primary pur- 
pose is to assist physicians in their 
treatment of patients. The recrea- 
tion leader works with the physician 
to insure eventual rehabilitation of 
the patient if such an outcome is 
medically obtainable, and, if not, to 
maintain the patient at the highest 
level of hospital adjustment of which 
he is capable. 

The role of recreation in the treat- 
ment program is less spectacular 
than that of surgery, and its effects 
in the majority of instances are only 
gradually observable. In the treat- 
ment of certain categories of pa- 
tients, its influence has yet to be 
clearly defined. It is increasingly ac- 
cepted, however, as an important 
part of the “milieu therapy” toward 
which physicians are diverting more 
attention. Suffice it to say that, in 


National Hospital Day is observed an- 
nually on May 12 in all Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospitals. Association mem- 
bers and others interested in observing 
recreational and other activities in VA 
Hospitals may obtain full information 
from the Chief, Special Services, at 
the hoypitals which they desire to visit. 
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the Veterans Administration, hospi- 
tal recreation is thought of as one of 
the means toward patient recovery 
rather than as an end in itself. This 
concept dictates the selection of ac- 
tivities primarily on the basis of 
needs and capabilities, and second- 
arily on the basis of interests. 


Participants Are Sick Adults 

Patients are in Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals because they are, in 
varying degrees and combinations, 
physically, mentally, or emotionally 
ill or incapacitated. Consequently, 
whereas in general recreation one 
can expect a small percentage of par- 
ticipants to be in impaired health, 
in hospital recreation one can ex- 
pect all to be. 

At the same time, however, the pa- 
tient population is not a homogene- 
ous one—for such contrasting pa- 
tient types as the paraplegic, tuber- 
culous, blind, and psychotic are to 
be anticipated. All patients are 
adults and there is a great prepon- 
derance of males. As in the general 
population, there will be an increas- 
ing number of older individuals; at 
any given time more than 50 per 
cent will suffer from some psychia- 
tric disorder. 

It is immediately apparent that, 
with any population composed ex- 
clusively of patients, there exists an 
ever-present possibility of irrepara- 
ble damage to participants by the 
use of ill-chosen activities or meth- 
ods. Because of this fact, the choice 
of activities, methods, and tech- 
niques cannot be Jeft solely to the 
discretion either of the recreation 
leader or of the patient except as 
such choices fall within the limita- 
tions of medical dictation. Further. 
there is a continuous need for the 
adaptation of activities, equipment, 
and procedures to the needs, capa- 
bilities, and interests of participants. 


Planning with Physicians 


Because the function of the hospi- 
tal is to treat patients, physicians de- 
termine the specific objectives for 
patients participating in recreation, 
individually and in groups. For the 
most part, these same physicians rely 
heavily upon the specialized knowl- 
edge of recreation leaders in the se- 
lection of those specific recreation 
activities, methods, and techniques 
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best suited to help achieve these ob- 
jectives. No activity is scheduled 
without medical approval; pa- 
tient participates in such activities 
without medical clearance or pre- 
scription. 

The recreation leader in hospitals 
is a member of the treatment team, 
a team of which he is an important 
member but never a captain. Thus, 
he finds himself in a setting in which 
he must co-ordinate his plans with 
those of medical authority. In this 
respect he has less independence of 
action, though a greater challenge, 
than does the recreation leader in a 
non-medical setting. 

Also, unlike the leader in general 
recreation, he has immediately at his 
disposal a full measure of profession- 
al guidance and assistance from such 
colleagues as the physician, nurse, 
psychologist, social worker, and _re- 
habilitation therapist. Available to 
him, either directly or indirectly, are 
comprehensive records on all pa- 
tients with whom he will be work- 
ing. Participation as an accepted 
member of the treatment team pre- 
sents a continuous responsibility both 
to patients and to colleagues. 


Complications in Carrying Out 
Plans 

After program plans have been 
formulated in co-ordination with 
appropriate medical authority and 
other interested services, it is essen- 
tial in drawing up schedules that all 
activities be dovetailed into existing 
hospital routines, whether they be 
rigid, fluctuating, or subject to 
change on short notice. 

For patients confined to wards, 
activities are especially difficult to 
schedule firmly, owing to the neces- 
sity to avoid mealtimes, visiting 
hours, rest periods, ward rounds, 
temperature readings, and other re- 
current procedures on the ward; pa- 
tient appointments for treatments, 
laboratory tests, and consultations; 
and the many other matters which 
arise. The providing of individual 
recreation for the patient in a_pri- 
vate room is especially difficult if the 
recreation staff is limited. 

The interward transfer of patients 
presents rescheduling problems. Fa- 
cilities available for ambulant  pa- 
tients may be limited and_ those 
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which are available must, on occa- 
sion, be shared with other services. 
Closed ward patients present the ad- 
ditional problem of providing escort 
service for off-the-ward recreation ac- 
tivities. At times activities may be 
planned weeks in advance, only to 
be canceled at the last minute be- 
cause of an unavoidable incident. 
Conversely, there are times when un- 
expected developments result in 
medical requests for recreation ac- 
tivities for which there has been vir- 
tually no advance preparation. 

It follows that the hospital recrea- 
tion leader will find it difficult to 
avoid becoming so engrossed in de- 
tail that he has no time available for 
patients. One of his most significant 
problems is that of systematizing as 
many of his functions as possible, so 
that when emergency changes in 
plans do become necessary, he does 
not have to retrace each of the steps 
required in his initial planning. 


Centralization Necessary 

Because Veterans Administration 
hospitals are supported by public 
funds, is is essential that they carry 
out the wishes of the people as ex- 
pressed by their Congress in public 
laws. It is necessary, therefore, that 
relatively similar recreation oppor- 
tunities be made available within 
medical dictation in all of the more 
than 150 VA hospitals. 

The Veterans Administration Cen- 
tral Office, consequently, must de- 
velop general principles and policies 
governing the conduct of programs 
to assure provision of these opportu- 
nities under the law. It is also in- 
cumbent upon this office to effect 
economies and improve service by 
providing certain types of assistance. 
An example of this is the contracting 
for, screening, and circulating of mo- 
tion pictures to all hospitals. 

General direction to hospital pro- 
grams is provided for the most part, 
through hospital visits and consulta- 
tions, the publication and dissemi- 
nation of directive material and in- 
formation bulletins,’ the conduct of 

(Concluded on page 35) 


34 Bibliography for Special Services In- 
formation Bulletins (Special Services Infor- 
mation Bulletin 6-227, Part I, Recreation 
Service), Washington 25, D. C. Veterans 
Administration, Feb. 1952. 
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Local Health Service 


Is Our Business 


by MARTHA LUGINBUHL 


HE ASSOCIATION was one of 
y par 40 agencies represented at 
the annual meeting of the National 
Advisory Committee on Local 
Health Units in New York. The 
theme of the meeting was that the 
job of getting adequate local health 
services for everyone in the United 
States was, is, and will be a job for 
local agencies and individuals work- 
ing together. Leona Baumgartner, 
M.D., New York City Deputy Com- 
missioner of Health, represented the 
AAHPER. 


History of the Committee 

The Committee’s program goes 
back to 1942, when the American 
Medical Association adopted a reso- 
lution that the greatest lack in 
health services in the United States 
was in organized full-time public 
health services. The resolution urged 
the AMA to use its professional in- 
fluence to get such service for every 
person in the United States. The 
American Public Health Association 
followed with a similar resolution in 
the same year. Dr. Haven Emerson 
was appointed chairman of a Sub- 
committee on Local Health Units of 
its Committee on Administrative 
Practice to explore this problem. 

In 1945, as the result of a three- 
year study, by this Subcommittee, 
Local Heaith Units for the Nation) 
appeared and has since become the 
recognized blueprint for the move- 
ment to organize full-time local 
health services throughout the coun- 
try. It suggested that approximately 
1,200 local health departments could 
meet the nation’s needs, provided 
the following principles were 
adopted: 

(1) No governmental jurisdiction smaller 
than a county should organize a separate 


health department. 


\Local Health Units for the Nation, by 
Dr. Haven Emerson with the collaboration 
of Martha Luginbuhl. Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 E. 57th St., 333 pp. Price $1.25. 
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(2) No unit of population less than 
50,000 can readily support even minimum 
public health services. Thus, in sparsely 
populated areas, or in areas covering small 
counties, consolidations of counties to form 
a single health unit are indicated. 

(3) Such local health department should 
be organized by local officers of government 
and supported in large part by local funds. 


(4) Each of the approximately 1,200 
health departments should be under the 
direction of a full-time medical officer of 
health, supported by the necessary profes- 
sional staff at least in the following ratios 
to population: 1 nurse to every 5,000; 1 en 
vironmental sanitation worker every 
15,000 to 25,000; 1 clerk to every 15,000. In 
addition, there should be full-time medical 
personnel or part-time clinicians, health 
educators, dentists and dental hygienists 
laboratory workers, and others, in relation 
to local conditions. 

This report was widely discussed 
in a variety of professional and lay 
publications, including the Jour 
NAL.2, Next came a conference with 
state health officers and their direc- 
tors of local health administration. 
Still later, in September 1947, came 
the Princeton Conference on Local 
Health Units, attended by some 100 
persons from about 65 national citi- 
zen and voluntary health agencies. 
Out of this Conference grew the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Local 
Health Units, organized in January 
1948. 


Organized Movements 

Since then five regional conter- 
ences on local health units, involv- 
ing 25 states, have been held. Out 
of these have grown state and local 
meetings leading to organized move- 
ments for local health units in those 
areas. In some instances state and 
local health councils have sprung 
up, and there has been vastly move 
discussion and more understanding 
of local health services and local 
vesponsibility for them. The stage 
is set for a broad attack on the 
problem by each community and its 


2The Journat, October 1945. 


citizens as individuals and as mem- 
bers of organizations. 
AAHPER should play a leading 


part in this campaign. Whether 
school health services are the respon- 
sibility of school authorities or of 
the health department, they must be 
carried out co-operatively. Further- 
more, school health must be pre- 
ceded by preschool health, by infant 
health, by maternal health, and must 
be followed by adult health. Nor 
must any of them be isolated pro- 
grams, but rather a unified and con- 
tinuing community program to 
achieve the highest possible physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual well-being. 

This community of interest is well 
expressed in the platform for health 
education adopted by AAHPER in 
1947,3 as follows: “School health 
education and community health 
education are essential parts of a 
well balanced program. Neither can 
function with full effectiveness with- 
out the other.” Also, “Community 
health education is the responsibility 
not only of the health department, 
but also of the schools, voluntary 
agencies, and other groups such as 
agriculture, welfare, and industry. 
.... A major part of this program 
should be devoted to helping the 
people of a community organize in 
order to find and solve their own 
health problems in accordance with 
democratic principles.” 


AAHPER’s Part in This Program 


How can AAHPER be a part of 
this program? First of all by keep 
ing active representation on the Na 
tional Advisory Committee. Such 
representation is designed to keep 
the members of the 52 state and 
$,600 local branches of the National 
Education Association, particularly 
the health and recreation group, 
informed of developments in the 
local health units program — to 
stimulate them to active interest in 
the whole health program in their 
communities and to suggest ways in 
which they can use their experience 
in getting consolidated school dis- 
tricts in working for consolidations 
of small inefficient units. 

(Concluded on page 54) 
3AAHPER Suggested Platform for 


Health Education. The JouRNAL, September 
1947. 
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INCE THE beginning of school 
nursing in the early part of this 
century to the present time, the role 
of the nurse and her approach to 
her work has, broadly speaking, fol- 
lowed the varying concepts of Pub- 
lic Health in general. 

In the early days of the Public 
Health Movement, as a result of 
the work of such men as Pasteur and 
Lister, public attention became fo- 
cused on the deadly havoc played by 
germs and consequently the need of 
sanitation. About this time, Public 
Health nurses in New York City, 
headed by Lillian Wald, found dur- 
ing their rounds that hundreds of 
children were not attending school 
because of uncleanliness and skin 
diseases. ‘Through the efforts of 
Miss Wald, nurses were put into the 
public schools to get the children 
cleaned up and they have stayed 
there ever since. 


Changing Concepts 

Gradually, with the control of 
cleanliness, skin and communicable 
diseases, better school attendance 
resulted. 

In 1907, medical inspection was 
introduced into the schools. Em- 
phasis then came to be laid on cor- 
recting defects found by the school 
physician. This was the corrective 
phase of school nursing and_per- 
sisted many years. From corrective 


Learning good grooming in the classroom 


emphasis, naturally there developed 
the philosophy of prevention. 

It is only a relatively short time 
that the school nurse and her task 
has come to be viewed as an educa- 
tional one. Thus, the school nurse 
emerged finally as health teacher and 
a part of the school’s entire effort to 
prepare the child for life. 


School Nursing Today 


The present concept of the nurse 
as health educator has been influ- 
enced by several factors. 

First, the pronouncement of the 
National Education Association in 
1927, from which it has never veered, 
that health is the first objective of 
education, placed importance on the 
nurse’s work. The child’s need for 
health before he can be expected to 
pursue any form of education is an 
accepted premise. 

Secondly, the development in ed- 
ucation to make the school program 
fit individual needs and the recog- 
nition on the part of educators that 
if this program was to be successful, 
certain specialists such as the school 
doctor, dentist, nurse, psychologist, 
etc., would have to be enlisted and 
used, gave the nurse an important 
role in educational practices. 

Lastly, school nurses themselves, 
realizing the growing scope of their 
work, tackled the almost Herculean 
task, in countless cases, of preparing 


is part of the school health program. 


Cleveland Ir. High S-hool. Elizabeth. N. J. 


themselves beyond their basic train- 
ing in both nursing and educational 
subjects. This means that many 
nurses, in addition to their educa- 
tion in nursing, have also become 
qualified teachers, or have met the 
requirements for teaching. All this 
is a far cry from the days when they 
were employed for the purpose of 
getting pediculosis or impetigo 
cleared. 

This is not meant to imply that 
the school nurse no longer con- 
cerns herself with sanitation, correc- 
tive, or preventive measures. It is 
not that any of these phases of the 
past have been eliminated. What it 
does mean is that the interpretation 
of the school nurse’s role has passed 
through these phases, until now she 
takes an earned place on the school 
staff and is recognized as one of the 
many who contribute to the child’s 
educational experience. 

Recent figures from the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Survey show 6,088 nurses 
employed by boards of education in 
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3 1951, while there were only 3,477 in 
1937. These do not include many 
nurses working on a part-time basis 
in schools under some other agency 
than a board of education but they 
represent the nurses who devote all 
of their time to the schools. 


Scope of Nurse’s Role 


Since health is the first objective 
of education, the purpose and_phi- 
losophy governing any school health 
program must be to develop opti- 
mum health for every school child; 
to provide the most healthful sur- 
roundings for him while in school; 
and then so to imbue him with this 
kind of climate that he will want to 
have the same for his family and, 
eventually, his community. 

Health in this sense has to be con- 
sidered in all its aspects, to make the 
program productive. It is difficult 
to separate into different categories 
“this thing called health, for all its 
aspects overlap and intertwine, form- 

ing a mysterious whole, 
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makes the life either good or bad, 
sickly or well, integrated or disor- 
ganized. 

For this reason, while the nurse’s 
responsibility is ostensibly related to 
the physical welfare of the child, she 
must also be alert to deviations of 
mental and emotional health as they 
may show up directly or indirectly 
in her contacts with pupils. Many 
a problem solved ultimately by the 
guidance counselor or psychologist 
has been uncovered first in the 
nurse’s office, where the informal, 
confidential atmosphere leads to a 
heart-to-heart talk that strikes at the 
heart of some situation the child is 
upset about. 


The School Nurse’s Duties 


The regular work of the nurse to 
achieve optimum health for the 
school age population centers around 
a number of routine procedures, to- 
gether with broader, more flexible 
duties. 

One of her main responsibilities is 
in connection with physical exam- 
ination. This consists in preparing 
for the examinations by orienting 
pupils, assembling necessary person- 
al history data, assisting the doctor 
at the time of the examination, re- 
cording his finding, and contacting 
parents as to the results. 

The school nurse must alse con- 
cern herself with various screening 


techniques which will help give a 
fuller picture of the child’s physical 
status. These consist mostly of 
screening tests for visual and hear- 
ing acuity and color blindness. 
Perhaps one of the most time-con- 
suming routine duties of the nurse 
is the daily clinic period. This, 
however, can be so organized to be 
constructive, leading to opportuni- 
ties for health counseling and health 
education in individual cases, as well 
as opening the way for coming into 
closer contact with many pupils and 
learning facts about them that other- 
wise would never be discovered. 


The Nurse as Health Counselor 


Planned, and often unplanned, 
health conferences with students are 
a part of every school nurse's day, in 
which she comes to guide individual 
students into positive health habits 
and attitudes. It is often one of the 
most satisfying phases of her work, 
where she can see a boy or girl, after 
a number of conferences, change 
from a poor health habit to a good 
one or take some desirable step for 
his health that previously he could 
not bring himself to. 

Perhaps the health counseling that 
often takes place with mother alone, 
or with mother and child, is most 
revealing. It is certainly necessary 
in many cases. Problems of such 
varied nature as how to talk about 


The school nurse makes a friendly visit to the home for help with health problems. 
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pubescence to a child, how to get a 
child to the dentist, why mother 
thinks the child bites his nails—all 
are a part of the picture in the 
nurse’s room. 


Records and Guidance 


Records form an important re- 
sponsibility, although a time-con 
suming one. 

The nurse, the guidance coun- 
selor and the physical education 
teacher should work closely together, 
sharing health data and recording 
them on all permanent records. 


The School Health Council 


For many years, the school nurse 
was the sole figure for all health 
work, which was blithely laid in her 
lap, with the injunction, “It is 
yours, you work it out.” That meth- 
od is increasingly giving way to the 
idea that the school health program 
belongs to everybody and is the re- 
sponsibility of administrator, teach- 
er, and nurse alike. Thus, the phi- 
losophy of team work has developed 
and has come to be expressed in the 
School Health Council. 

The School Health Council 
should have representation from all 
departments: Administration, Home 
Economics, Physical Education, 
Guidance, Medical, Dental, Nurs- 
ing, Classroom ‘Teacher, Art, Stu- 
dent Council, Parent Council, and 
Maintenance. Such an organization 
makes health a shared work. 


Classroom Teaching 

The nurse who is properly pre- 
pared has a definite role to play in 
the formal teaching of health in the 
classroom, because of her rich back- 
ground of knowledge and her gen- 
eral experience with people. The 
common problems of human nature, 
whether they be individual or fain- 
ily ones, have for the most part been 
encountered by the 
nurse. 


protessional 
No other training gives a 
more intimate clinic in which to 
learn of human nature than the 
nurse’s, for it is the nurse above ali 
others who gets close to people. 

It is not desirable, ordinarily, to 
expect a nurse to carry both a service 
and teaching load, although this 
may be done if the service job is not 
too great. It can have definite ad- 
vantages when the nurse guides the 


pupil in health in her service hours 
and gives him a fuller background 
of the subject and related subjects in 
the classroom. 

Nurses would seem to be the logi- 
cal persons to teach such areas as 
care of babies, care of the sick, cer- 
tain phases of personal hygiene and 
care of the body, use of drugs, etc., 
in Home Nursing courses in  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Nurses who teach often remark 
that the classroom contact with pu- 
pils brings them closer to the pupils 
and offers many rich opportunities 
in health counseling. Whatever plan 
is adopted, the children’s hidden 
needs must be met. There is no 
doubt that the use of the nurse in 
the classroom can open up many 
possibilities for this. 


The Nurse as a Consultant 

Perhaps the use of the nurse as 
consultant in matters relating to 
health teaching in the classroom is 
not as extensive as it should be. But, 
with the rapid advance and constant 
changes in preventive medicine, 
treatment of disease, world health 
problems, etc., the nurse whose field 
of specialty is health should be called 
upon for important contributions to 
enrich the health curriculum con- 
tent. Her knowledge, too, of com- 
munity health resources should be 
enlisted in planning field trips  re- 
lated to the area of health. 


Contact with Parents 

School nurses who obtain the best 
results feel the necessity of having 
frequent and informal contacts with 
their parents. 
take the place of a visit in the home, 
where the nurse can meet the family 
in its own setting and can judge for 
herself at first hand the problems 
that are there. How differently, 
oftentimes, the whole scene reveals 
itself, once one sees the child in his 
own home! 

One of the great advantages the 
school nurse has over other public 
health nurses is her almost continu- 
ous association with families over 
many years. She need not wait until 
illness or a pregnancy come; she can 
have reasons for visiting her families 
almost at will for positive health 
teaching and helping with the innu- 
merable routine health problems. 


Nothing can really | 
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This makes the path well worn be- 
tween home and school and the 
nurse looked upon as a friend who 
can be called upon in almost any 
situation. 

The advantage of having parents 
come to school for conferences 
should not be minimized. In many 
cases, this seems the only way in 
which to get action. Conferences at 
school are often very fruitful. 

Whichever method is used to con- 
tact parents, it is safe to say the more 
contacts that are made, the more 
likelihood there is of the school’s 
task being understood and the child 
helped. 


The Community 


The school is not an isolated unit 
of the community, and if it is to 
send the youth under its charge back 
to the community prepared for life 
physically, academically, — socially, 
and spiritually, there must be some 
rapport between the community and 
the school during the process. 

The school has to see the commu- 
nity and family needs to serve the 
child best in his formative years, 
while the community, on the other 
hand, must come to understand the 
gigantic task of the schools and pro- 
vide the financial and moral support 
necessary. Each must grasp each 
other’s hand and decide on what is 
sound and purposeful — what kind 
of a training children must receive 
to be strong in mind and body, and 
able to meet the challenges of our 
amazing, uncertain, and wonderful 
age. 

The school nurse may not be able 
to spread her influence too far, but 
she does have an enviable position 
in being the friendly link between 
home and school, between school 
and community. Her interpretation 
of her work can give a vista of the 
extent to which today’s schools go 
in the effort to produce good citizens 
for tomorrow. The informal daily 
contacts a school nurse makes with 
other community agencies in the 
course of her work make her a num- 
ber one Public Relations Ambassa- 
dor of good will. 

While many a school nurse may 
groan over the ever-widening scope 
of her work, she can never say it 
holds a dull moment. * 
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in-service training courses, Correspon- 
dence, facility planning, and_ field 
supervision. Published directives, 
most of which are incorporated in 
the Recreation Service Manual,* cov- 
er such factors as the identification 
of general aims and objectives for 
selected types of patients; procedures 
for effecting medical clearance of pa- 
tients for participation, testing, pro- 
curement and care of equipment, 
maintenance of records, submission 
of reports, use of volunteers, expen- 
diture of funds, and use of transpor- 
tation. 

These then are the primary char- 
acteristics of hospital recreation in 
the Veterans Administration. In a 
paper of this length it has been im- 
possible to do more than imply their 
significance. Their selection and 
classification has, of course, been ar- 
bitrary. For example, no reference 
has been made to the characteristics 
of employment in a federal agency 
which, although significant, are not 
unique to Veterans Administration 
hospital programs and therefore are 
not considered here to be primary 
characteristics. 


Qualities of VA Recreation 
Leader 


These primary characteristics make 
it essential that, among other things, 
the recreation leader in Veterans 
Administration hospitals have an in- 
tense interest in patients as people, a 
good working knowledge of medical 
terminology, an understanding of 
physical psychological limita- 
tions of patients, the ability to adapt 
and improvise activities to meet 
these limitations, the ability and de- 
sire to work co-operatively with 
other professional and lay persons in 
a common effort, and the facility for 
organizing work effectively.® 

4 Recreation Service (Veterans Adminis- 
tration Manual M6-4). Washington 25, 
D. C.: Veterans Administration, Feb. 1, 
1951. 

5 For a description of the nature and 
variety of work and the qualifications of 
recreation leaders in Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals, see: Recreation Series, GS 
188 O (Class Specifications). Washington 
25, D. C.: United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Feb. 1951. 
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One of Many Laboratory Tests 
which prove Star Gym’s ability 
to “take it” under every and ali 
playing conditions. 


When subjected to a 7500 revo- 
lution scuff test, rated “best” of 
all finishes tested. 


Passed U/L coefficient tests with 
a safety factor 68% above mini- 
mum requirements for a slip- 
resistant material. 


A Star Gym treated wood panel, 
submerged 14 hours in a 5% 
alkali soap solution remained 
“unaffected” — the film in per- 
fect condition. 


No broken film, no raised grain, 
no darkening of film after 7 
hours in boiling water. Star Gym 
never gets sticky and achieves a 
smooth as silk surface that pre- 
vents rubber burns. 


e 
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Actual laboratory tests prove that a 
wood panel treated with STAR GYM 
resists a hot oil bath of 420° ... with- 
out softening or raising of the film... 
without defacing or dulling of the 
lustre. 

This, and similar severe tests, is 
“proof positive” of STAR GYM’S su- 
periority. Its non-skid features save 
muscle strain. And because it won't 
chip, check, crack or peel under in- 
tense heat created by fast stepping and 
pivoting, STAR GYM is in regular 
demand by coaches and management. 
You'll find STAR GYM the tough, 
hard finish you’ve been seeking for 
your floor. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 


on Hillyard’s remarkable gym floor finish 
—and your free copy of Hillyard’s schedule 
and sports inventory book. The Hillyard 
Maintaineer (floor expert) in your neigh- 
borhood is ready at all times 
to help with your gym prob- 
lems. 
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better FIT makes 


better SWIMMERS 


There's plenty of give and take for active 
swimmers in these fine swim suits that keep 
their form fitting comfort, in and out of the 
pool!! Made better by the leading manufac- 


turer of tank suits . . . headquarters for all 
swim and pool accessories. 


SWIM sults 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
Form Fitting Model in sizes 22 to 46 
Standard for years 


#147 Skirtless, $21 doz. 
#1497 Front Skirt, $30 doz. 


Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model 
in sizes 32 to 42 
#140 Skirtless, $30 doz. 

# 1450 Front Skirt, $36 doz. 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes 
Copen Royal Scarlet Green 

RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


of fine quality yarn, in sizes 24 to 42 
330 Skirtiess, $16.50 doz. 
Copen, Royal, and Scarlet-Fast Vat Dyes 
#20 Skirtless, $13.50 doz. 
Oxford Grey-Fast Vat Dye 


Send for Swim Accessories Catalog B 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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meet them and bid them bon voy- 
age. 


Social Agencies Do Their Part 


In August a delegation from the 
World Association of Youth, which 
had met at Cornell University, was 
entertained by a committee repre- 
senting 14 social agencies (and, by 
the way, the president of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies is an elemen- 
tary school principal) . 

The International Institute has 
been one of the agencies that has 
taken on the responsibility of mak- 
ing newcomers from other lands feel 
at home. The Institute aids these 
new citizens by channeling their 
needs through other agencies, such 
as the Adult Education Department 
of the Board of Education or the 
Displaced Persons Committee of the 
Council of Social Agencies. It also 
sponsors the International Friend- 
ship Club to which all newcomers 
are invited. The Rainbow Club is 
an organization of war brides. 

To help in the cultural rehabili- 
tation of some of the displaced per- 
sons, musical organizations have 
given over whole programs to the 
newcomers. Tickets to many cultural 
programs are collected by the Inter- 
national Institute and distributed 
among this group. Each summer 
the International Institute sponsors 
a large folk festival on the shore of 
Lake Superior to which thousands 
are attracted. Here, costumed in 
their native finery, the new citizens 
dance and sell their handcraft and 
native delicacies. 


An International Consciousness 


Duluth, as can be seen from the 
many international-minded activi- 
ties going on every day, is truly a 
city which has an international con- 
sciousness. Its inhabitants are grow- 
ing up aware that their world en- 
compasses more than just their na- 
tive city, their state, or their country. 
Living in daily contact with indi- 
viduals and groups from other coun- 
tries, and doing things which make 
them consider the international as- 
pects of their everyday problems, 
they are daily becoming true world 
citizens. 
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time at the school centers and the 
other half at the city park. Bus 
transportation is provided for these 
trips to the park. 


Aetivities at Centers and Park 


At the school centers, necessary 
school facilities and equipment are 
made available to the staff for oper- 
ating the program. Activities at the 
schools include story hours, dramati- 
zations, pageants, group singing, 
rhythm activities, games of low or- 
ganization and sports, crafts of types 
adapted to different age levels, mov- 
ies for children, nature study, coun- 
cil rings or fun fests, and special 
trips to places of interest in the area, 
such as the zoo or the airport. 

At the park the activities include 
swimming instruction at different 
levels, including life saving and div- 
ing, recreational swimming, a base- 
ball school, tennis instruction, and 
archery instruction. Competition is 
held at the park in different sports 
including baseball, softball, swim- 
ming, track and field, tennis, bad- 
minton, archery, archery golf, and 
horseshoes. Also at the park, noon 
hour cook-outs and evening parent- 
camper picnics are held. 

The child’s participation in the 
program is entirely free of charge 
with the exception of a fee for ex- 
pensive craft materials. These are 
sold at cost. Attendance in the pro- 
gram is purely voluntary; the child 
may attend one session or the entire 
summer program. Experience has 
shown that a large percentage of our 
elementary school age children 
(through the eighth grade) do take 
part in the program during the 
course of the summer. Last summer 
a few more than 1,300 different indi- 
viduals took part in the program at 
some time, with an average atten- 
dance per session of over 700 chil- 
dren. 


Why the Program Is Successful 

Several favorable factors aided in 
the success of the program and 
should be mentioned: 

(1) The program was the outgrowth of 
a definite community need. 

(2) Parents were active in initiating the 
program. 

(3) There was preliminary co-operative 
planning for the program and this spirit 


Now you can buy gifts and per- 
sonal wear items decorated with 
this insignia. 


Tie chain, 20294,ss $3.25 
Tie bar, 20009, g. pl. 3.25 
Compact, 203%, satin f. 2.75 
Compact, 20560, sterling 12.00 
Bill fold, 688-52, leather 5.00 
Key case, 612-52, leather 3.25 


These and many other items all 
decorated with enameled insignia 
may be ordered form catalog. 


Write for your personal copy of 
the NEW 1952 BALFOUR 
BLUE BOOK 
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Official Jeweler to 
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INSIGNIA QUALITY OF INSIGNIA 
& 

Button—for 

coat lapel 6.50 1.75 1.15 

Pin—with 

safety catch 6.50 1.75 1.15 

Charm—with 

double ring 6.50 1.75 1.15 

18” fine chain 

with clasp 3.50 1.50 1.00 


Add 20% Federal Excise Tax and any 
Sales or Use Taxes. 


Shipments made PREPAID and fully 


insured on cash orders. 


Place orders direct with... 


of co-operation has been one of the key- 
notes of success through the years. 

(4) A planned program was provided 
from the very first day to keep the interest 
of the child at a high level. Activities were 
planned in advance for each center, with 
an over-all master schedule co-ordinating 
the activities of each neighborhood center 
and the park. Parents were advised of 
these coming events in advance by a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin sent home four times each 
summer. 

(5) An adequate budget was assured 
through the financial support of a tax- 
supported program, making fees and assess- 
ments unnecessary. 

This, then, is the report of how 
one small community worked togeth- 


POR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


er co-operatively at different levels to 
develop a tax-supported recreational 
program for school children. The 
growth and development of children 
does not stop with the closing of the 
school year. This program is an at- 
tempt to extend the period of super- 
vised activities into the summer 
months to provide for this continu- 
ous growth and development of chil- 
dren. 

The success of the program in this 
community leads to the belief it is 
here to stay. Best of all, it is a won- 
derful break for the children. * 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE MARCH RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


by HYMAN KRAKOWER 
College of the City of New York 


Ditton, EvetyN K., A Study of the Use of 
Music as an Aid in Teaching Swimming. 

The study covered a period of three 
years, with a total sampling of 240 inter- 
mediate swimmers who had had no previ- 
ous experience in swimming with music. 

It was found that the group exposed to 
music showed a greater improvement in 
swimming form and speed. No relationship 
was found between motor educability o1 
rhythm perception and improvement in 
swimming speed nor between improvement 
in form and improvement in speed for 
either the crawl stroke or the breast stroke. 
Dusenperry, Lots, A Study of the Effects of 
Training in Ball Throwing by Children Ages 
Three to Seven. 

The purpose of this study was to investi 
gate the learning in ball throwing for dis 
tance by young boys and girls because of 
specific training. Sub-problems investigated 
were the relation of throwing ability to sex, 
age, ability in broad jumping, and manner 
of throwing. Two groups of 28 children 
were equated, one receiving practice and 
instruction, while the other was used as a 
control. 

The results indicated that throwing 
ability showed a definite relationship to 
age, with the boys superior to the girls. 
Gains were made in the average throwing 
scores from the initial to the final test. As 
a result of training, the bovs showed a 
greater improvement than did the girls in 
distance throwing skill. 

Everrrr, Perer W., The Prediction of Base- 
ball Ability. 

This study was undertaken in an effort 
to devise a battery of screening tests by 
which the selection of individuals to play 
baseball could be more accurately made. 
The number of errors in selection might be 
reduced if an objective wav of selecting 
plavers was available to reinforce the judg 
ment of the coach. 

Phirty varsity college baseball players 
were tested by the author and rated accord- 
ing to plaving ability by the coach (not 
the author). The ratings of the coach were 
used as the criteria against which the test 
results were correlated. 

RicHarp H., JR., Transfer of 
Motivated Improvement in Speed of Reac- 
tion and Movement. 
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Forty male college men were tested as 
to speed on a hand co-ordination movement 
and a foot co-ordination movement. Each 
subject performed 100 trials involving a 
foot test, a hand test, a hand practice 
period, and a foot re-test. All were tested 
identically except that during the hand 
practice, each experimental subject was 
motivated by being stimulated with sound 
or electric shock on his slower trials. Half 
of the experimental group received sound 
and half received shock, so that the two 
different types of motivation could be com- 
pared. 

The results showed that motivated im- 
provement in speed of movement in one 
part of the body (hand) can transfer to 
cause a significant improvement in speed 
of a different type of movement in some 
other part of the body (foot) under con 
ditions where there is no transfer of train 
ing. No appreciable difference was found 
between sound and shock in causing reac- 
tion time improvements. 

Fink, RutH W., Recreational Pursuits in the 
Old South. 

This is a study of the recreational pur- 
suits of the people of the Old South (1607 
to 1863) and of the place of these recrea 
tions in the culture of the times. The 
study is based on original sources—contem- 
porary accounts by travelers and residents 
of the South. 

It was found that the type of play activi- 
ties engaged in then was not far different 
from that of most Americans to-day. Danc- 
ing, Outing activities—such as hunting and 
fishing—-and card and table games were 
popular recreational activities. Very little 
mention is made of swimming. Meager 
reference is made to the active games and 
play of children and youth. 

GOVERNALI, PAUL, The Professional Football 
Player: His Vocational Status. 

The primary purpose of this study was 
to provide guidance materials for physical 
educators who must counsel young men de- 
sirous of plaving professional football. An- 
other purpose was to present the profes- 
sional sport in a factual and revealing light. 

On the basis of questionnaires received 
from 393 players, information was gained 
as to: the players’ educational, geographic, 


and socio-economic backgrounds; reasons 


for entering professional football; salary 
and security; health and accident hazards; 
relation of post-football occupation to ma- 
jor studies in college; the extent to which 
professional football did or did not aid 
players in seeking outside employment; at- 
titude of players toward the professional 
sport; advantages and disadvantages of the 
game; and plans for the future. 

HENRY, FRANKLIN M., Independence of Re- 
action and Movement Times and Equivalence 
of Sensory Motivators of Faster Response. 

The experimental study reported herein 
is concerned with two problems: (1) The 
basic degree of relation between individual 
differences in reaction time and in speed 
of movement; (2) The role of sensory 
stimuli that function to improve speed of 
action when administered to the subject 
during the slower half of his successive re- 
sponses to a reaction signal. 

Sixty college men were measured on a 
ball-snatch co-ordination test and another 
group of 43 were similarly measured on a 
treadle press test. The reaction and move- 
ment functions were found to be indepen- 
dent and uncorrelated. 

The 60 men were further studied by di- 
viding them into groups of ten. One group 
was utilized as a control; the others were 
motivated by dim or bright light, electric 
shock plus bright light, or sound. All 
groups were significantly improved in_re- 
action time and most of them in movement 
time, by whatever motivating stimulus they 
received. 

The results support the hypothesis that 
the improvement is due to the informative 
value of the motivating stimuli rather than 
to punishment as such. 

Loop, ANNE S., AND ANNE B. Tipton, A 
Health Survey of Hunter College Freshmen. 

The main objective of this survey was to 
obtain a descriptive picture of the health 
status, attitudes, and practices of the Fresh- 
men, upon registration for the required 
course in personal hygiene. With this in- 
formation, the total health instruction can 
be made more meaningful and pointed 
more effectively toward the needs of the 
student. 

The broad headings covered were: per- 
sonal appearance and body grooming; daily 
health practices; mental and emotional 
health (subjective reactions) ; and physical 
Status. 

McCraw, L. W., ann J. W. Torsert, A 
Comparison of the Reliabilities of Methods 
of Scoring Tests of Physical Ab 

There seems to be no general agreement 
with regard to the number of trials to use 
in scoring physical education tests or as 
to which of the trials or combination of 
trials yields the most reliable measure of 
the individual's ability on the test. 

This study compares the reliabilities of 
certain tests of physical ability when scored 
by the following methods: one trial; aver- 
age of three trials; median of three trials; 
best of three trials; average of two trials; 
and better of two trials. Six different tests 
were administered to 128 junior high 
school boys. 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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(Continued from page 13) 


into a soft piece of pine wood placed 
on the target. 

(9) Make each camper responsi- 
ble not only for his own safety prac- 
tices but for those of the archer in 
front of him on the shooting line. 
This is the only way to insure safety, 
since the instructor cannot watch 
every member of the class every 
minute. 

(10) Caution students about ar- 
rows that drop from the bow string. 
These should be reached with the 
bow and pulled back of the shoot- 
ing line. Caution them about reach- 
ing over the line to pick up an ar- 
row. Beginners will need to be con- 
stantly reminded of this danger. 


On the Archery Range 

(1) When different ranges are re- 
quired for a group that is shooting 
at the same time on the same field, 
use one common shooting line and 
have the targets set as shown in the 
sketch. 
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A safe field set-up, if different ranges 
are shot at one time on one field. 


(2) Check all doors and possible 
entrances to the range proper, espe- 
cially between the shooting line and 
the targets and behind the targets. 
Have doors locked. Avoid any possi- 
bility of passersby going behind the 
targets, even at a distance, or tres- 
passing between the shooting line 
and the targets. Out-of-doors have 


at least 20 or 30 yards of clearing 
behind the targets, if possible. 

(3) Have ropes surrounding the 
archery range. 

(4) Bow racks and quivers, points 
of aim, and toe markers should be 
available, as well as tassels to en- 
courage students to take care of the 
tackle. Helping students individual- 
ly to place their points of aim cor- 
rectly can make for more hits and 
less danger to the arrows. 

(5) Make each member of a class 
feel he is an important part of an 
“Archery Safety Committee,” so that 
each camper or student feels a defi- 
nite responsibility for the safety of 
others as well as himself. 

(6) A safe archery program can 
be conducted only if an instructor or 
counselor knows the subject  thor- 
oughly. To attempt to teach with- 
out adequate training and experience 
is an unsafe practice in itself. Only 
through sound and complete infor- 
mation about the sport on the part 
of an instructor or counselor can a 
truly safe archery program be con- 
ducted in any school or camp. * 
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by CORA A. MILLER 
Editor, National Section on Dance 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga 


NEWS NOTES FROM NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


Meet the Chairman 


Rosamund Wentworth is Head of the 
Dance Division at the University of Oregon 
in Eugene. She has her B.A. and M.S. from 
the University of Washington, and has 
done graduate work at the University of 
Wisconsin and Bennington School of Dance, 
Mills College. Previous teaching includes 
grade school, Central Washington College, 
and the University of Colorado. 


District Symposium Held 


The Northwest Dance Section sponsored 
a Dance Symposium at Lewis and Clark 
College in Portland, Oregon, in February. 
The program was planned and led by Bet- 
tie Jane Owen of the University of Oregon. 

Institutions represented were the Univer- 
sities of Oregon, Idaho, Washington, and 
British Columbia; the Colleges of Central 
Washington, Washington State, Oregon 
State, and Reed; The Eleanor King Stu- 
dio; and a number of Washington High 
Schools. More programs of a similar nature 
have been requested. 

New officers elected at the gathering were 
President, Bettie Owens of Oregon Univer- 
sity; Chairman-Elect, Marjorie Miller, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Anna Pavloff of Central Wash- 
ington College. 


Washington Active in Folk and Modern 


The Dance Session of the Washington 
State AHPER held in Tacoma in Novem- 
ber was a Ranch Dance Night with west 
ern squares and rounds under the direction 
of Bob Hager. In December, the Depart- 
ment of Physical Fducation at the State 
College sponsored a square dance party. 


Dance at International Festival Week 


The fourth Annual International Fes- 
tival Week at the school included two im- 
portant dance events. One was a recital, 
lecture-demonstration, and discussion by 
Sujata and Asoka, exponents of the dance 
of India. The second event was a perform- 
ance of dances, songs and dramatic sketches 
of countries represented in the student 
body. These included countries of Central 
Europe, the Orient, Scandinavia, Hawaii, 
Africa, and North and South America. 


Party Round-Up, Workshop 
In March, the Spokane Physical Educa 
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tion Association sponsored a Square Dance 
Party, with Ralph Page as guest of the 
evening. The annual “Palouse Round-up” 
for square dancers in the area of eastern 
Washington and Oregon was held in March. 

Modern dance groups under the direc- 
tion of Alice Gates, Washington State Col- 
lege, and Patricia Rowe, University of 
Idaho, presented an informal workshop 
program in the new Dance Studio on the 
WSC campus at Pullman. In February the 
University held its annual modern dance 
recital under the direction of Mrs. Mary 
Aid DeVries. 


Dance Integrated with Arts 


The modern dance group at Washington 
State College participated in a benefit show 
for the American Red Cross in March, pre- 
sented an informal program in collabora- 
tion with the square dance club for the 
PTA in Garfield, Washington, and gave a 
program with choral groups as part of the 
annual convention of the Washington State 
Art Association. This was planned around 
the “Integration of the Arts,” and given 
at the request of George Laisner of the 
WSC Art Department. 

In May the dance groups and members 
of the dance classes will present the annual 
dance recital. 


Oregon Has Educational Programs 


Bettie Owen, of the University of Ore 
gon, presented a lecture-demonstration to 
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the Annual Oregon Art Alliance meeting 
in October, and later for a regional art 
institute for elementary and secondary 
teachers. 

As an outgrowth of this program, two 
seminars in dance were presented for an 
art history class “Background of Modern 
Art,” with Wallace Baldinger as coordina- 
tor. The first presented the growth of 
dance from 1885-1925, and the second from 
that time to the present. 

Educational programs on dance were re- 
quested in April by the AAUW at North 
Bend and in Eugene for the New-Comers 
Faculty group of the University. 

Joe Dolan, principal of the Springfield 
Junior High School, was a visiting leader 
for the evening folk and square dance at 
Oregon University in February. Una Ken- 
nedy of Dublin, Ireland, who has been at 
Mills College, visited the campus and pre- 
sented Trish dances to a_ professional, co- 
educational folk dancing class and to the 
square dance group. 


Dance at University of Idaho 


The Dance Section of the Idaho AHPER, 
held in Moscow in December, included 
methods of teaching ballroom and modern 
dance in the high school. Margaret Coffey, 
instructor at the University of Idaho, led a 
demonstration class in ballroom dance, and 
there was a modern dance demonstration 
with Orchesis members by another staff 
member. 

In March, Orchesis presented a dance as 
part of the annual Gymnastic Performance 
and in May will give two performances of 
its annual concert during the Mother's Day 
Weekend. 


Ricks College News 


From Ricks College in Rexburg, Mrs. 
Esther H. Yeaman writes that more em- 
phasis on dance is needed in the curricu- 
lum. She suggests a special training period 
before school starts in the fall, as an oppor- 
tunity for teachers to exchange ideas in 
dance. 

The program at Ricks College includes 
three co-educational dance classes: ball- 
room, modern, and square. A Dance Fes- 
tival, held in March, included all forms of 
dance. “K” Dunkley, a student who has 
had prior training in modern dance, has 
been teaching classes in this area and also 
in square dance. 


NEWS FROM INDIANA 
New Courses at Indiana University 


Jane Fox, President of the National 
Dance Section, writes that the expanding 
program in the Dance Major at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana included three new 
courses for the first semester. 

Creative Dance, designed to introduce 
the student to basic principles. of beginning 
choreography, was taught by Janet Gibson, 
new staff member. Accompaniment for 
Dance by Cola Heiden, accompanist-com- 
poser, includes rhythmic form and analysis, 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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TENNIS FOR TEACHERS— 


This textbook by Helen I. Driver gives physical edu- 
cation teachers a sound method of teaching tennis 
to school groups. It is based on the agreement of 
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NEW BOOKS 
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IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH 


Environment and Health, Federal Security 
Agency, Public Health Service. 1951. 152 
pp. 75c. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

A second printing of this book, issued 
last November, has just been made. It em- 
phasizes the activities of the Public Health 
Service. 


Fundamentals of Health and Safety, second 
edition, by Grover W. Mueller and Eliza- 
beth Chant Robertson. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. 1952. 345 pp. $2.80. 

This book is designed to provide sim 
ple facts and practical suggestions which 
will enable students to live a healthy life 
or at least help to inspire them to do so. 


Your Health and Safety, third edition, by 
Jessie Williams Clemsen and William 
Ralph La Porte. Edited by Paul F. Brand 
wein. 1952. 532 pp. 

This third edition has been written to 
provide the latest information and_ tested 
teaching devices for an adequate high 
school course in this field. 


Our Children Today, edited by Sidonie Mats- 
ner Gruenberg and the Staff of the Child 
Study Association of America. New York: 
The Viking Press. 1952. 366 pp. $3.95. 

\ symposium by 20 authorities on vari 
ous phases of child development. It starts 
with a midcentury view of America’s chil 
dren; the second section deals with organic, 
emotional, and educational needs of the 
very voung child; the third section with 
discipline; the fourth with adolescence; the 
fifth with education and children’s learn- 
ing; and the sixth with world problems. 


RECREATION 


Tropical Fish as a Hobby, by Herbert R. 
Axelrod. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 1952. 264 pp. $4.00. 

\ guide for the selection, care, and 
breeding of tropical fish. Chapters offer 
information on aquarium purchasing and 
preparation, and detailed accounts for 
breeding the three major categories of fish: 
live-bearers, egg-layers, and scavengers. 

Other chapters discuss aquarium plants, 
keeping fish healthy, aquarium genetics, 
the use and repair of appliances, and how 
fish get their names. An appendix presents 
a quick reference for over 100 tropical fish. 
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How to Build Small Boats, by Edson I. 
Schock. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co. 
1952. 137 pp. $4.95. 

Twelve complete boat plans are given, 
plus instructions on the use of tools, ma- 
terials, and methods for their construc- 
tion by the amateur boat builder. Plans 
are for the following boats: pram, skiff, 
outboard runabout, outboard racer, utility 
outboard, duck boat, iceboat, dinghy, cat- 
boat, and knockabout. 


Recreation through Music, by Charles Leon- 
hard. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co. 
1952. 160 pp. $3.00. 

This is a treatise on the role of music in 
recreation, its contributions, and its poten- 
tialities. The functions of the recreation 
leader in the singing, playing, and listen- 
ing programs are augmented by sections 
on methods and materials. The book is a 
valuable source for teachers of recreational 
music Courses. 


Silk Screen Printing, by James Eisenberg. 
Bloomington, Ill: McKnight and McKnight 
Publishing Co. 1952. 55 pp. $1.25. 

A well-illustrated manual presenting the 
steps in silk screen printing. It suggests 
the tools and equipment necessary and the 
possibilities for commercial recrea- 
tional use. 


Creative Dramatics in Home, School, and 
Community, by Ruth Lease and Geraldine 
Siks. New York: Harper and Bros. 1952. 
306 pp. $4.00. 

Methods and materials are presented for 
guiding children of all ages through the 
process of making up and acting out their 
own plays. The authors discuss the na- 
ture, values, and the introduction of crea- 
tive dramatics on all school levels, in the 
home and community. Appendices include 
material for dramatization, dramatic play, 
and pantomimes, as well as a bibliography. 


Understanding Children's Play, by Ruth EF. 
Hartley, Lawrence K. Frank, and Robert 
M. Goldenson. New York: Columbia Uni 
versity Press. 1952. 372 pp. $3.50. 

This is a study of the ways in which 
play and play materials aid and indicate 
the development of a child’s personality. 
Dramatic play, water play, and the use of 
clay, blocks, finger-paints, and music are 
related to a child’s emotional expression 
and maturation. 

This book should be useful in the train- 
ing of nursery, kindergarten, elementary, 
and recreation teachers and in assisting 
teachers and parents in obtaining the full 


potentialities of toys, games, creative ma 
terials, and play activities. 


How to Use Hand Puppets in Group Discus- 
sions, by Jean Schick Grossman. New York: 
Play Schools Association, Inc., 119 W. 57th 
Street. 1952. 52 pp. 60c. 

A booklet describing the uses of hand 
puppets in evoking discussion and provid- 
ing learning experiences in the field of 
family life education. Suggestions are made 
for putting puppets into action with chil- 
dren, adults, and professional groups, and 
for the construction of simple hand pup- 


pets. 


Natural Fresh Water Fishing Baits, by Vlod 
Evanoff. New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany. 1952. 98 pp. $1.50. 

A practical book describing many natural 
baits in fresh water fishing, when they are 
found, how they can be obtained, and how 
they can be kept alive or preserved. 


GENERAL 


Liability for Accidents in Physical Education, 
Athletics, Recreation, by Howard C. Leibee. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Ann Arbor Publishers, 
711 N. University. 1952. 71 pp. $2.00. 

A source book on the liability of school 
districts, public recreation agencies, boards 
of education, teachers, and private schools 
for accidents occurring as a result of par- 
ticipation in physical education, athletics, 
and recreation. 

The author defines legal terms, discusses 
negligence in the law, and suggests preven- 
tive measures to avoid accidents and liti- 
gation. The appendix lists liability cases 
by states. 


Programs of the Federal Government Affect- 
ing Children and Youth, by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and Youth. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 1951. 126 pp. 55c. 

A description is given of the various Fed- 
eral Government programs that affect and 
benefit children and youth on the local, 
state, national, and international levels. 
The Committee sets forth the services, leg- 
islation, and program activities of Federal 
Agencies relating to children and youth. 
Recreation and leisure-time services are 
listed within the program activity classifi- 
cation. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


Responsibilities of State Departments of Edu- 
cation in Health for School Health Services. 
Sponsored jointly by the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, and the Asso- 
ciation of State and Territorial Health 
Officers. Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1201 
16th St, N. W. 1951. 51 pp. 25e. 


Building Wholesome Personalities and The 
Relation of Alcohol to Social Problems. 
State of Alabama, Dept. of Education, 
Montgomery, Ala. 1951. A Temperance 
Education Series. 


Health Services for the School Age Child in 

Oregon. State Dept. of Education, State. 

Board of Health, Salem, Oreg. 1951. 78 pp. 
(Concluded on page 44) 
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A NEW MOSBY BOOK! 


Bucher’s 


FOUNDATIONS OF 


FOR CLASSES IN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ORIENTATION, HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 


INTERPRETATIONS, OR 


FOUNDATIONS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, CONSIDER BUCHER’S NEW FOUNDA- 


TIONS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


IT IS GEARED SPECIFICALLY TO MAJOR STU- 


DENTS — AND WILL ORIENT THEM TO THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THIS FIELD 
WITH A BROADER APPROACH AND LOFTIER CONCEPTS THAN EVER BEFORE FOUND 


IN THE LITERATURE. 


Every phase of education is aimed at total outcomes in life. 
But for the total integration of the person, probably no other 
field of education has the broad objectives of physical educa- 
tion. Having seen many subtle advances in the past two 
decades, it takes a leader with experience and authority to 
interpret its trends. 


This is the task undertaken by Bucher—and probably no one 
else in the field of physical education is better fitted for the 
responsibility. 


He concerns himself intelligently—and in a very readable 
style—with the basic facts surrounding the nature and scope 
of physical education. 


The Meaning of Physical Education 

The Nature and Scope of Physical Education 

The Need for Physical Education in Modern-Day Living 

The Relationship of Physical Education to Health Education 
and Recreation 

The Changing Conceptions of Physical Education From Early 
Times to the Modern European Period 

The Changing Conceptions of Physical Education From Be- 
ginning of Modern European Period to the Present 

The Objectives of Physical Education 

The Role of Physical Education in Public Education 

Biological Interpretations of Physical Education 

Psychological Interpretations of Physical Education 

Sociological Interpretations of Physical Education 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education and 


He has answers for students majoring in the field of physical 
education—for administrators who have searched for a yard- 
stick by which to measure the adequacy of physical education 
programs—for teachers already in the field who need a book 
to review the objectives of physical education and the rela- 
tionships which should be maintained with other educational 
areas—and for parents planning to give some direction to 
their children as to a choice of profession. 


Bucher goes far beyond the ordinary, desultory discussion of 
backgrounds and objectives of physical education. He makes 
a broadening field exciting and important—and in doing so 
he has opened an altogether new approach to physical educa- 
tion as a profession. 


The Duties of Physical Education Personnel 

The Qualifications of Physical Education Personnel 

The History of Professional Preparation in Physical Educa- 
tion 

Current Developments in Teacher Education in General 

Current Developments in Teacher Education Especially Ap- 
plicable to the Physical Education Teacher 

Professional Preparation of Physical Education Personnel 

Professional Organizations 

Certification Requirements ‘for Employment in Physical Edu- 
cation 

Employment Opportunities in Physical Education 

Challenges Facing the Physical Education Profession 


Coordinator of Undergraduate Physical Education for Men and Women, School of 


Education, New York University. 


418 pages, illustrated. Price, $5.50. 


Send orders and inquiries to 3207 Washington Blyd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Published by — 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


Scientific Publications 


San Francisco 


New York 
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The Secret of Barnegat Light, by Frances 
McGuire, New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc. 1952. 128 pp. $2.50. 

The Little Child’s Busybook of Play Ideas 
and Things-To-Do, Age 3 to 7. 

The Little Girl’s Busybook of Play Ideas 
and Things-To-Do, Age 6 to 10 

The Young Boy’s Busybook of Play Ideas 
and Things-To-Do, Age 6 to 10. 

The Boy’s Handbook of Play Ideas and 
Things-To-Do, Age 9 to 13. 

The Girl’s Handbook of Play Ideas and 
Things-To-Do, Age 9 to 13. 

Written by Caroline Horowitz. New 
York: Hart Publishing Co. 1950. Each book 
contains 95 pages and sells for $1.50. 

In each the author presents play proj 
ects, games, and gifts that can be made 
from home materials. Illustrations supple- 
ment each suggestion. 


How Much Do You Know About Alcohol? 
by Thomas R. Carskadon. New York: 
Association Press, 291 Broadway. 1951. 31 
pp. 10c. 


An Evaluation Study of Health and Safety 
Education Films. Bulletin of the University 
of Wisconsin. Under the direction of 
Warren Southworth. 1950-51. 45 pp. 
Something Can Be Done About Chronic 
ness. Herbert Yahraes. Public Affairs 
Committee. N. Y.: 22 E. 38th St. 1951. 
$2 pp. 25c. 

Environment in Health. Problems of En- 
vironmental Health in the United States in 
the Public Health Service Programs. Wash- 


ington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service, Superintendent of 
Documents. 1951. 152 pp.  75c. 


How to Make Free Throws, by “Bunny” 
Levitt, Converse Rubber Co., 564 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Hl. 8 pp. 1952. Free. 
Practices and Opinion in Physical Education, 
Health, and Safety, Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 14, by 
Clyde G. Knapp and Beulah Drom. Spring- 
field, Ill: State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
1951. 82 pp. 

Athletics for All Who Wish to Participate, 
Bulletin of the Dept. of Physical Education, 
Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 22 pp. 
mimeo. 

Progress in the Atlantic Community. Federal 
Union, Inc., 700 Ninth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 40 pp. 20c. 

Infant Care. Children’s Bureau, Publica- 
tion No. 8. 1951. Federal Security Agency, 
Children’s Bureau. 145 pp. 20c. Ninth edi- 
tion, of the government's baby book and 
its best seller. 

What Do Children Eat? Education Section, 
Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 31 pp. 


Aids to Health and Nutrition Programs for 
School and Community. Education Section, 
Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 15 pp. 


Safe Use of Electrical Equipment. National 
Commission on Safety Education, National 
Science Teachers Association. NEA, 1201 - 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1951. 
35 pp. 50c. * 


Second Edition 


Lucas—Elements of Human 
Physiology 


By Miriam Scorr Lucas, B.S., Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor, Department of 
Biological Science, Michigan State College 


This is an up to date textbook for 
pre-professional and professional stu- 
dents. It is based on the author’s 
teaching experience and on recom- 
mendations of instructors who have 
used the text in their classes. The 
second edition reflects the accepted 
leaning toward emphasis on student 
interest as the most stimulating ap- 
proach to the study. Cells and tis- 
sues are considered in relation to 
their functional importance. 


Second Edition. 357 Pages. 
158 Illustrations, 2 in Color. $4.75 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Second Edition 


Hawley—Kinesiology of 
Corrective Exercise 


By Gertrrupe Haw tery, M.A. 


Formerly Head of Corrective Gymnastics 
at Stanford and Northwestern Universities 


All who specialize in the field of cor- 
rective exercise; students, teachers 
and physiotherapists alike, will find 
this book a complete and _ practical 
text on the therapeutics of move- 
ment. It provides the essential knowl- 
edge of human anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, and of kinesiology and physics. 
For the second edition, many exer- 
cises and 18 illustrations have been 
added. “A complete and _ practical 
text.”—Jl. A.A.H.P.E.£R. 


Second Edition. 192 Pages, 6” x 9”. 
107 Illustrations. $3.75 
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There appears to be no definite pattern 
of variability for the different methods of 
scoring. In general, the highest coefficients 
of correlation were obtained for the aver- 
age of three trials, with only slightly lower 
reliabilities for the best of three and me- 
dian of three methods. The coefficients for 
one trial only were lowest for every test. 
McHone, V. L., G. W. TOMPKIN AND JOHN 
S. Davis, Short Batteries of Tests Measuring 
Physical Efficiency for High School Boys. 

This study presents seven short batteries 
of tests to aid in stimulating pupil objec- 
tives and enable the instructor to assess the 
effectiveness of his program. The tests were 
set up so that they would be easy to ad- 
minister to large or small groups under the 
natural handicaps of limited space and 
scarcity of equipment. 

A. T., and E. H. ANDRES, 
Velocity Measurement of Fast Balls and Curve 
Balls. 

The velocity of fast balls and curve balls 
was estimated for six members of a college 
varsity pitching staff. It was found that 
the velocity of a fast ball ranged from 95- 
119 feet per second. The velocity of a curve 
ball ranged from 80-104 feet per second. 
Some implications relative to the demands 
placed upon a batter were noted. 

STATON, Westey M., Swimming as an Etio- 
logic Factor in the Incidence of Certain 
Otorhinologic Conditions in College Men. 

The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the influence of participation in 
swimming and water sports on the devel- 
opment of infections of the ear, nose, 
throat, and sinuses. The swim group of 
109 subjects participated in aquatics in an 
outdoor fresh-water pool twice a week for 
a period of one hour per session. The non- 
swim group of 85 subjects, did not engage 
in swimming activity during the 60-day ex- 
perimental stage. 

On the basis of the obtained data, it 
would seem that: participation in swim- 
ming and water sports does not result in 
a significantly increased incidence of oto- 
rhinologic infection; nor is resistance to 
such infection markedly altered by engag- 
ing in aquatic activity. 

Topp, FRANCES, Democratic Methodology in 
Physical Education. 

Democratic methodology can be justified 
historically, sociologically, and psychologi- 
cally in accordance with the current knowl- 
edge in these foundational fields. Some as- 
pects of democratically desirable human 
relationships as evidenced in physical edu- 
cation classes can be measured objectively 
by the use of sociometric techniques. 
Waciow, I. F., A Scoring Table for Two- 
Minute Sit-ups. 

The author presents an achievement 
scale for the performance of two-minute 
sit-ups, or speed sit-ups, for college men. 
WELLS, KATHERINE F., AND Evetyn K. 
LON, The Sit and Reach—A Test of Back and 
Leg Flexibility. 

The sit and reach test was formulated to 
take the place of the “Standing, Bobbing” 
test, and thus eliminate “the feeling of in- 
security and apprehension” in that test. # 
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GRADUATE SUMMER SESSION IN CAMP 
AT LAKE SEBAGO 


Harriman Section of the Palisades 
Interstate Park, Sloatsburg, N. Y. 


June 30 - August 8, 1952 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


. Girls’ Undergraduate Camp 


INTERSESSION—JUNE 2 - JUNE 27 


. Sarah Lawrence Workshop in Higher Education: Section in 
health, physical education, and recreation 


POSTSESSION—AUGUST 11 - SEPTEMBER 5 
Health Education Institute. 2. Boys’ Undergraduate Camp 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION e HEALTH EDUCATION 
RECREATION « DANCE e CAMPING EDUCATION 


RESEARCH 


Begin or continue your graduate work and at the same 
time enjoy living in a camp community . . . Benefit by the 
stimulation of working, playing and living with profes- 
sional associates from all over the nation. 


For further information, write to 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square 


New York 3, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 19) 


(3) Agriculture: Folks raise the food or 
can get it readily from farmers or stores. 

(4) Industry cans, freezes, dries, en- 
riches, processes, separates foods, making 
them tasty and appealing. 


(5) Distribution: Food is attractively 
packaged and displayed. 

(6) Good cooking and happy meal hours 
at home and school. 

(7) Desires to stay slim and stylish in- 
creases eating of fruits and vegetables, de- 
creases use of fat and sugar, bread and 
potatoes. 

(8) Incomes and food costs: Some lack 
money for food. 

(9) Luxury buying: Essential foods 
seem less important than recreation and 
things like cokes, candy, gadgets. 

(10) Educational lack: Some have no 
idea what and how to buy for health. 

(11) Health advice from doctors, nurses, 
teachers improves food habits. 

(12) Food dislikes: People dislike the 
taste or color or texture of some foods and 
imitate others who refuse them. 

From this list the teacher makes 
the class see that we are all emo- 
tional about food selection and ac- 
ceptance. When children refuse food, 
is it because they actually dislike 
food or because they want attention 
or want to seem important by mak- 
ing their own choices? The class dis- 


cusses whether children refuse be- 
cause they have been overpersuaded 
or overdominated or because they 
wish to be considered connoisseurs. 


Conclusions Reached by the Class 


The class must see that the disad- 
vantages in disliking foods are many 
—invitations for meals away from 
home are few, people hurt their hos- 
tesses, and they show both lack of 
social experience and lack of cour- 
tesy. Husbands’ refusals make wives 
unhappy, children’s refusals hurt 
lunchroom cooks. The children will 
decide what can be done to over- 
come a bad situation. 

The class may conclude that un- 
desirable emotional reactions would 
be less if parents looked upon early 
training in food habits as education 
rather than “musts” for health. 
When parents feel that a certain 
food is absolutely essential for well- 
being, they get tense and children 
get stubborn. Possibly parents need 
reassurance. 

Another decision the pupils may 
reach is that if people knew more 
about the health value of common 
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toods and developed an appreciation 
of what agriculture and industry 
have done to produce food and to 
conserve food values and flavors, they 
might be appreciative and more in- 
clined to spend enough to get the 
right foods. Also, if city people re- 
alized how much more food they are 
getting for the same percentage of 
their incomes than they got 20 or 30 
years ago, they might spend less 
grudgingly. 


The Function of Nutrition 


The function of nutrition is to 
make pupils realize that health and 
every other good thing is impossible 
without hygiene and discipline. Nu- 
trition offers a way of integrating 
people, making them pull the loose 
ends together, blend themselves and 
come out as first products, a way of 
making them see that false stand- 
ards, stubbornness, love of luxuries, 
and lack of discipline are responsible 
for their woes. The study of nutri- 
tion may give them a sense of use- 
fulness, with faith in the possibili- 
ities in man everywhere and a desire 
to lessen his plight. * 
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by RUTH SCHELLBERG 


Editor, National Section on Women’s Athletics, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Touch Football Survey 


In April 1950, the Legislative Board of 
NSWA recommended that a committee be 
appointed to study the problem of touch 
football for girls to determine the amount 
of touch football for girls being played in 
the country and whether there was need 
for NSWA to formulate rules. 

Laurie Campbell, NSWA chairman ap- 
pointed Elsa Schneider, specialist in physi 
cal education, Office of Education; and 
Rachel Bryant, consultant in physical edu- 
cation and women’s athletics, AAHPER, 
as members of this committee. 

it was decided to secure information by 
questionnaire from the NSWA State Rep- 
resentatives. Replies were received from 32 
states. Some representatives secured infor- 
mation by polling women from all sections 
of their states in annual meetings. Others 
secured information-by means~of question- 
naires. Still others replied according to the 
best of their knowledge as to the extent 
of this game in the physical education pro- 
grams in their states. For this reason, the 
validity of the results might be challenged, 
but there is sufficient information to draw 
some conclusions. 

(1) There did not seem to be substan- 
tial enthusiasm for the game. ‘There were 
only a few instances where there seemed 
to be much interest on the part of students 
or teachers for it and there were many 
strong reasons given for not encouraging 
it. Chief among these were the elements 
of danger, the lack of need for another 
sport, and the lack of suitability of the 
game for girls because of its roughness. 
Most felt that there was more value in the 
games now in the curriculum, and that 
they were less apt to induce the idea that 
girls’ athletics programs were leaning more 
and more toward those of the men. 

(2) In expressing approval of promotion 
of touch football, some felt that a need ex- 
isted for a new fall team sport and that 
the girls’ interest in touch football war 
ranted its promotion. Another influencing 
factor was that girls were now playing 
touch football under poor supervision. Oth 
ers felt that the game should be included 
in physical education programs for majors 
because they might be required to teach 
it to boys. 

(3) Among those in favor of rules being 
published by NSWA, the most frequently 
stated reason was that girls are playing 
touch football anvway and that NSWA 
rules could provide for a game which would 
be no rougher than other sports now in 
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the programs. In a few instances, repre- 
sentatives felt that interest in the game 
was sufficient to warrant the development 
of rules. 

(4) With the group which opposed 
NSWA_ publication of rules, the feeling 
seemed to be that the establishment of 
NSWA rules for the game would consti- 
tute an endorsement of touch football for 
girls. Some felt that if touch football was 
to be included in the program for major 
students, the rules taught should be those 
given for adolescent boys. 

The committee recommends: 

(1) That further study should be carried 
on to determine whether, in our culture, 
we wish to promote interest in touch foot- 
ball for girls. 

(2) That a study be made to determine 
the extent to which soccer and speedball 
are included in the fall program, and 
whether there is need for another fall team 
sport. 

(3) That further studies should be di- 
rected to a sampling of individuals direct- 
ing programs in high schools, colleges, and 
public and industrial recreation so that ac- 
curate and specific data may be obtained. 


Field Hockey Sound Filmstrips 


Field hockey sound filmstrips in color, 
including an instructor's manual, are being 
prepared by Dorothy I. Yanisch and Jean 
Landis White at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester, Pa. 

Members of the 1951 United States Team 
demonstrate fundamentals and team tech- 
niques. The filmstrips include history of 
the game, equipment, individual funda- 
mentals, strokes, tackles, dodges, fouls and 
penalties, team techniques and plays, goal- 
keeping and officiating. 

The Manual includes additional informa- 
tion on the above, as well as on laying out 
the field, of goals, practice 
formations, coaching safety 
hints, and a suggested bibliography. The 
material will be on sale some time this 
summer. 


construction 
quizzes, 


Maine Sports Chairmen 


\my Thompson, NSWA state represen- 
tative for Maine, announces the appoint- 
ment of the following sports chairmen: 
Basketball—Catherine Shaw, University of 
Maine; Field hockey—Camille Kiel, West- 


brook Jr. College, Portland; Softball—Lura 


Hoit, Brewer High School, Brewer; Tennis 
Janet Marchant, Colby 
ville. 


College, Water- 


(Continued from page 40) 


and the relation between music and dance. 
Dance Costuming, taught by Jane Fox, 
stresses design and construction of costumes. 


University Dance Programs 


The Junior physical education majors 
danced at the annual Christmas Party for 
faculty children. lecture-demonstration 
was presented for a local music group in 
February, to show the relation between 
music and dance, and the importance of 
improvisation. 

The Modern Dance Workshop presented 
a convocation program in March as pa:: 
of the Contemporary Arts Festival of the 
University. The major students will plan 
and carry out a dance symposium for high 
school girls of the vicinity as part of their 
work in Methods and Materials of Dance 
for Secondary Schools. 

In May, Harriette Ann Gray and Com- 
pany will present a master lesson, a lecture- 
demonstration, and a concert on the Uni- 
versity campus. The last event of the year 
will be a_ lecture-demonstration by the 
of the local chapter of the Association for 
Dance Workshop, presented by the teachers 
Childhood Education. 


FROM YOUR EDITOR 


In the biographical material which ap 
peared in the March issue of the JOURNAL, 
the following was omitted: The Dance 
Editor is a member of the summer staff 
and performing group of the Barbara Met- 
tled School in Meredith, New Hampshire. 
Affiliation and work with this school is an 
important phase of the Dance Editor’s pro- 
fessional activity. 

This year a few items have been sent too 
late to make the monthly deadline. We are 
sorry, and urge all for next year to make a 
special check on the deadline date for each 
District. * 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
on a hilltop overlooking the Thames River 
at New London, Connecticut. 


JULY 14 - AUGUST 24, 1952 
FIFTH SEASON 

Study with: Doris Humphrey, Louis Horst, Martha 
Graham, jose Limon, William Bales, Sophie 
Maslow, Jane Dudley, Pauline Koner, and other 
noted dancers . . . 

For details write: Box 50, School of the 
Dance, Connecticut College, New London, 
Connecticut 


RECREATION LEADERS WHO THINK 
Activity group leaders, Program directors, 
Agency administrators, Educators 
2 Challenging publications for the price of one. 
write to: RECREATION WORLD 
Box 181A, Murray Hill | 


New York 16, N. 
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The night hike seemed to be espe- 
cially exciting. The camping party 
divided into two groups, each under 
the supervision of a staff member. 
Beginning at different points of de- 
parture, both groups planned to 
meet at a predetermined rendezvous 
(showing as a dirt-crossroads on the 
map). The trip took the campers 
over creeks, through a heavy forest, 
through a briar thicket and dense 
pine stands, past remote cabins, over 
rocky terrain, and brought them to 
within 75 yards of the appointed 
crossroads. In spite of the resulting 
sore feet, these experiences left the 
children with the secure feeling of 
coming to grips with this hereto- 
fore baffling environment. 


The star-gazing sessions were very 
productive. The evenings were clear 
and the stars were seen in abun- 
dance. A plastic star globe, an as- 
tronomy reference book, and several 
flashlights were on-the-spot aids dur- 
ing the star-gazing periods. Not only 
were the children left with never-to- 
be-forgotten impressions of the night 
sky, but with many questions about 
the stars, and many other factors re- 
lated to nature which would stimu- 
late further investigations. 


Creative-play activities. Most of 
the play activities were of a dramatic 
type. Since an unusual winter period 
provided no snow, other play media 
had to be devised. One important 
outlet was in playing Indians. The 
rocky terrain and dense forest areas 
with a wide onrushing creek in the 
midst provided a perfect setting for 
this dramatic play. During this play 
it was easy to observe the attitudes 
of these children toward Indians. In 
the five days at camp, the would-be 
Sioux, Iroquois, and Apache fought 
many battles, made many conces- 
sions, and changed tribal boundaries 
many times. 


Fishing at this season of the year 
at camp did not prove too profitable 
in terms of total fish caught. In spite 
of this, many child-hours were spent 
fishing. Sitting along the bank of 
the creek, watching the waters rush 
by, seeing many natural phenomena, 
and hearing the many sounds ema- 
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nating from nature, were all-impor- 
tant values growing out of fishing. 

The camp grounds provided real 
opportunities for exploratory hikes 
during which the children turned 
over rocks, skipped stones and sticks 
over the frozen covering on the 
creek, investigated holes in the 
ground, whittled wood, climbed 
trees, and in many other ways made 
real contact with their natural en- 
vironment. 


Evaluation of the Experience 


There is no question about the 
fact that the experience provided 
many opportunities for activities 
which implemented the stated goals 
of our winter camping program. 
The children themselves, in their 
follow-up reports on camp life, point 
out the many deep and lasting values 
of such an experience. 

Following is a digest of excerpts 
taken from these reports made upon 
their return to school: 


“My camping experiences were very ex- 
citing. I learned a lot of things I never 
knew before. Like the night I went on a 
map hike with some of the boys. The map 
route was from University Camp where we 
lived, to a certain crossroad which was far 
away in the woods. We lined our map up 
with a compass, and then got there. At 
first when we were out in the woods it was 
scary, but then we got used to it. On day 
hikes we would follow follow animal tracks, 
look for birds, and strange sights. A man 
who studies nature told us a lot about ani- 
mals, birds, trees, and many other inter- 
esting things.” 

“One of the most exciting things that 
happened to me at camp was when a carp 
broke my fishing rod. It took a bite on my 
line and pulled off the top section of the 
rod. I didn’t get it back. I saw it go down- 
stream like it was towed by a motor boat.” 

“I liked everything about camp but do 
ing the dishes. I loved to play Indians, for 
we had a lot of fun playing Indians. I 
liked the hikes and especially the night 
map hike, and I liked to watch the fire at 
night, and listen to stories. The meals 
were very good too. But best of all I liked 
to be out where I could enjoy nature, the 
stars, the trees, the little animals, the 
grass, the creek, and many other wonders 
of nature. The stars were the brightest I 
have ever seen them. We had a lot of fun 
and I am glad we were there.” 


The camping staff might well have 
written the last sentence for it ex- 
presses our feelings completely: “We 
had a lot of fun and we are glad we 
were there.” 


4 Y style $311 


Ve" leather heel. ..dosey do and 
ground you go... with comfort and support. 
Capezio products represent true economy in all 
price ranges. There is no compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details 
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ACTIONAL OF THE GYM 


Fits by Expansion Into Doorway. 


Instantly 

Installed. 
No Nails 
No Screws 
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MONTHLY 


District Conventions for 1953 


Announcement has been made of the fol- 
lowing District Conventions for 1953, to 
date: Central—March 25-28, Sioux Falls, So. 


Dakota; Eastern—April 19-23, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Midwest—Madison, Wis.; Southern— 
April 8-10, St. Petersburg, Fla.; and South- 


west—April 8-11, Logan, Utah. 
The next National Convention will be 
held April 17-23, 1954, in New York City. 


National Recreation Workshop 


Plans have been developed to conduct a 
National Workshop on Recreation at Jack- 
son's Mill, W. Va. May 19-28. The Athletic 
Institute, under the leadership of its Presi- 
dent, Colonel Theodore P. Bank, will 
finance the Workshop and publish the re- 
port. 

Devoted entirely to recreation, this is an- 
other in the series of professional confer- 
ences which have been held under the 
sponsorship and with the financial backing 
of the Athletic Institute. 

The following reports have been pub- 
lished subsequent to National Workshops: 

1) A Guide for Planning Facilities for 
Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Health 
Education. 

2) The National Conference on Under- 
graduate Professional Preparation in Physi- 
cal Education, Health Education and Rec- 
reation. 

3) The National Conference on Gradu- 
ate Preparation in Physical Education, 
Health Education and Recreation. 

4) Report of the National Conference on 
Physical Education for Children of Ele- 
mentary School Age. 

A tentative title for the report of the 
Workshop has been selected—Recreation 
for America—Guiding Principles.” 

The Executive Committee planning the 
Workshop is composed of Walter Roy, 
chairman; Milo F. Christiansen, secretary; 
and Charles K. Brightbill, George D. But- 
ler, Ellis H. Champlin, Gerald B. Fitzger- 
ald, George Hjelte, G. Ott Romney, and 
Roy Sorenson. 


Bethel Laboratory Session 


The National Training Laboratory for 
teaching leaders the skills of developing 
effective groups will hold a four-week labo- 
ratory session at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Me. June 22-July 18. 
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REPORT 


Approximately 100 applicants will be 
accepted, and persons in all professions who 
work with groups are invited to apply. 
The laboratory is sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Service of the NEA 
and a research center for group dynamics, 
University of Michigan. Co-operating will 
be the Universities of Chicago; Illinois; 
California; Ohio State; Antioch College; 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


SAPECW Workshop in June 


The Southern Association for Physical 
Education of College Women is sponsoring 
a workshop at Fontana Village, N. C., June 
9-18. The theme will be “Scientific Bases 
of Physical Education,” and outstanding 
leaders in physiology, psychology, and 
kinesiology will serve as resource person- 
nel. 

College women teachers of physical edu- 
cation and other interested women edu- 
cators may attend. Room reservations may 
be made by writing the Housing Director, 
Fontana Village, N. C., and details of the 
workshop may be secured from Mrs. Ruth 
White Fink, chairman, Workshop Commit- 
tee, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


Unique Wellesley Symposium 


The Symposium at Wellesley College 
June 26-28 will be organized around the 
topic “Physical Education for Women in 
Modern Times.” Sponsored by the Hygiene 
and Physical Education Section of the 
Wellesley College Alumnae Association, it 
will be open to all persons interested in the 
problems of women’s education. 

For the first time college teachers of 
physical education, homemakers, and social 
scientists will pool their thinking and ex- 
perience to consider what lies ahead of the 
young women in our colleges today, and 
what education they need to live effectively 
in our society. 

Among the well-known contributors to 
the program, in addition to President 
Clapp and Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, are Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, Olive Remington Goldman, 
Dr. Gertrude Baker, and other leaders of 
the sponsoring organization. The steering 
committee consists of Gertrude Baker, 
president of the Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation Section of the Wellesley College 
Alumnae Association, Helen Barr, Ruth 
Elliott, Elizabeth Halsey, and Helen 


Hazelton. 
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COAST 


The group will be housed on the campus 
in Claflin Hall and will enjoy social fea- 
tures: luncheons, a banquet, and a picnic. 
Information about registration may be se- 
cured from Miss Marion Cook, Mary Hem- 
mingway Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


Wellesley Graduate Dept. to End 


It is with great regret that the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene and Physical Education 
of Wellesley College announces that the 
Graduate Department is to be discontinued 
as of June 1953. This action was voted by 
the trustees of the college in December 
1951, the chief reason being that the col- 
lege wishes to devote all its resources to 
the liberal arts program. 

The Department began as the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics, and in 1909, 
under the leadership of Amy Morris Ho- 
mans, became a part of Wellesley College. 
The work of the Graduate Department in 
the professional preparation of teachers 
will continue as usual during the academic 
year 1952-53. 


Elementary Safety Conference 


The appalling accidental death and in- 
jury toll claimed among young children 
provides the underlying impetus for the 
National Conference on Safety Education 
in Elementary Schools, to be held at In- 
diana University August 18-22. The Con- 
ference is to be administered by the 
NEA’s National Commission on Safety Edu- 

This will be a working Conference. Ele- 
mentary school people from all parts of the 
United States will meet to study and con- 
sider ways in which safety education can 
be made more effective. In order to assure 
informality and real exchange of ideas, at- 
tendance at the Conference will be limited. 

All elementary school personnel interest- 
ed in attending should contact Norman 
Key, secretary of the National Commission 
on Safety Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Cureton Lectures in Europe 


Professor T. K. Cureton has been grant- 
ed a sabbatical leave from the School of 
Physical Education, University of Illinois, 
for a lecture and research trip to Europe. 

He will first visit England for a series 
of lectures and demonstrations and then 
tour the continent. Lectures are scheduled 
at the University of Brussels, the Centre 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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physical-fitness equipment required to 
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schools and colleges, the Olympics and the’ 
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serviceability, or in precise conformance to. 
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If it is your responsibility to recommend or buy 
gymnasium equipment ... or, if you are concerned. 
in the modernization, planning, building or 
furnishing of a gy ium... it will be to your 
Gdvantage to consult with Medart. Nearly 80 years 
of experience is at your service without obligation. | 
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d'Education Physique et Sportive in Paris, 
and the Sporthochschule in Cologne. 

Much of Cureton’s work will consist of 
conducting a series of tests on former 
Olympic champions, as well as lecturing 
and demonstrating physical fitness methods. 
On July 1 he will proceed to Helsinki for 
the Olympic Games and another series of 
lectures and demonstrations. He will re- 
turn to the United States late in the sum- 
mer by way of Stockholm, Sweden. 


Outdoor Recreation Center 


Plans for the development of 2,300 acres 
of wooded hill land in Morgan County, 
Indiana, as a permanent outdoor recreation 
center for Hoosier youth were announced 
recently by Indiana University and the 
James Whitcomb Riley Memorial Associa- 
tion, 

The land is being made available to the 
Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, Boys’ Clubs, 
and other youth organization by the Uni- 
versity. Each organization will build and 
maintain its own facilities on a_ self-sup- 
porting basis. Proposed improvements in- 
clude construction of campsite buildings 
and one or more artificial lakes. 


Neer Named Jaycee Sports Director 


Don L. Neer, city recreation director, 
Zanesville, Ohio, has been named _ sports 
director for the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He will replace Hugh 
Egan, Jr., who has resigned to join the staff 
of the National Golf Foundation. 

Neer is a 1947 University of Minnesota 
graduate with a master’s degree in recrea- 
tion and physical education. After Naval 
service as a Recreation Officer in the Pa- 
cific theater during World War Il, he was 
employed as recreation director for the city 
of St. Cloud, Minn., for four years. 


Health Recommendations 


\ conference of the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service and the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau with State and 
Territorial Health Officers, the state mental 
health authorities, and representatives of 
the State Hospital Survey and Instruction 
Authorities made the following recommen- 
dations: 


That the Public Health Service and 
Children’s Bureau work with other interest. 
ed groups to develop joint recommenda- 
tions regarding all routine immunization 
procedures for all age groups. 

With reference to mental health activities 
in schools and teacher training institutions 
—that since school health is a major pre. 
ventative area in health services, mental 
health and educational agencies should 
collaborate in the development of the pre- 
ventative mental health program. 

With reference to alcoholism and drug ad- 
diction and other special areas of mental 
health programs, special problems such as 
alcoholism, drug addiction and delinquen- 
cy are arousing great public interests and 
are recognized as expressions of emotional 
instability. The National Institute of 
Mental Health and state and local agencies 
should consider these in the general frame- 
work of health and coordinate these activi- 
ties with other aspects of health when ad- 
ministratively possible, thereby utilizing 
scarce trained personnel to best advantage. 

With reference to quackery in nutrition, 
that the Association of State and Territori- 
al Health Officers commend the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration for the 
steps it has taken to restrain use of extrava- 
gant claims for vitamin and mineral diet 
supplement preparations and condemn the 
misuse of writings as proported support for 
false claims made for these products and 
urge every feasible action by all appropri- 
ate agencies, federal, state and local gov- 
ernments, against quackery in nutrition 
fields. 


Life Expectancy Increases 


In 1949 the expectation of life in the 
United States reached an all time high of 
67.6 years, an increase of 1814 years since 
1900. 

The advantage of women over men with 
respect to longevity is greater now than 
ever before. In 1949, white women outlived 
white men by an average of 5.6 years com- 
pared with 4.5 years at the beginning of 
the decade. 


Fluoridation Widespread 


The Council on Denial Health of the 
American Dental Association reports that 


approximately 40 million people may be 
drinking water with natural or controlled 
fiuorides during 1952-53. More than 200 
cities already have fluoridation projects in 
operation. 

After three and a half years of fluorida- 
tion in Madison, Wis., the caries experience 
rate among children of kindergarten age 
was 48% lower than before fluoridation. 
In addition, there were 83°, more children 
entirely free of dental caries. 


Articles on Artificial Respiration 


The December 1951 issue of the Journal 
of Applied Physiology carried a series of 
articles on artificial respiration by Peter V. 
Karpovitch, Creighton J. Hale, and Theo- 
dove L. Bailey, of the Department of Physi- 
ology, Springfield College. A booklet of re- 
prints of these articles is available from 
the authors. 


Dr. Johnson in Thailand 


Dr. Ralph H. Johnson, on leave of ab- 
sence from the University of Illinois while 
serving in Thailand as a Consultant for the 
State Department, writes his first general 
impressions of Asia. 

“.. . miles of rice fields laid out in geo- 
metric patterns, a very modern airfield, a 
country of great contrasts with beautiful 
homes next door to thatch huts; the Thai 
beds which consist of a pad on a board 
platform; the Wats, or temples, of which 
there are so many that they become rather 
commonplace very quickly. 

“Distances in Bangkok are great and 
everyone has to be transported by car (some 
very crowded busses and street-cars) ; thou- 
sands of three-wheeled pedicaps or samlors 
to ride in; the English traffic system which 
is backward for me. 

“It is interesting to note that the Na- 
tional Stadium here is used quite exten- 
sively for games and contests of all kinds 
(particularly soccer, rugby, track and field, 
and basketball). The boys here like games 
and activities with lots of action. Soccer is 
popular but now rugby is becoming even 
more popular. Basketball is growing fast, 
but so far baseball has not caught on at 
all. Too much waiting around and not 
enough action it seems.” 
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VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


FILM LISTS 


Motion Pictures on Child Life. Children’s 
Bureau, Federal Security Agency. Available 
irom the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 40 cents. 

his list, the first such list prepared by 
the Children’s Bureau, is appearing at 
popular request. More than 450 films on 
the social, medical, mental, and develop- 
mental aspects of child life are listed. Each 
film is briefly described, but not evaluated. 
They are grouped around such headings as 
adolescence, child care, child development, 
juvenile delinquency, mental health, nutri- 
tion, etc. 


The Handbook of Free Films. 237 pages, 
clothbound. Available from the publishers, 
Allanan Associates, 509 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Price $10.00. 

Almost 2,400 16mm films are available to 
groups on a free-loan basis from more than 
750 different business concerns, organiza- 
tions, and governmental agencies through- 
out the country. They deal with such varied 
topics as the training of workers for a job, 
travel, sports, economics, health, and safety. 
Special interest indexes list hundreds of 
sports and travel films, special films for 
women's groups, and technical and train- 
ing films. Of the 3,395 films described in 
the book, more than half are in color, 


FILMS 


Rope Skipping. 11 min., 16 mm sound, color. 
1951. Sale, $95; rental $3.00 a day or $9.00 
a week. Distributed by New England 
Movie Productions, Exeter, N. H. 

The film, produced by Gordon J. Hatha- 
way, director of physical education, Exeter, 
N. H., describes fundamental skills and ad- 
vanced combinations for groups interested 
in rope skipping as a competitive or 
recreative activity. 


Two CARE Films. 

A Letter of Thanks. 16mm and 35mm, 
sound, black and white, 20 min., free. Ex- 
plains how a group of children in an Amer- 
ican school found a way to help the people 
of Europe. The film shows what war and 
hunger have done and what we — being 
more fortunate—can do to help others. 
One World Half Starved. 16mm and 35mm, 
sound, black and white, 5 min., free. A 
dramatic roundup showing the world-wide 


extent of under-nourishment and hunger. 
The challenge for meeting this tremendous 
need is described by Paul Comly French, 
executive director of CARE. 

Both available from CARE Film Unit, 20 
Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y., free of 
charge. Just tell the date desired and at 
least one alternate date. 


Boys’ Railroad Club. !6mm, black and white, 
15 min., free. Association Films, 35 W. 45th 
St.. New York, N. Y. 

This film describes the activities of a 
boys’ hobby club where the members op- 
erate their own model railroad. 


FILMSTRIPS 


The Beginning Sports Series. Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, II. 

this series was produced by the Athletic 
Institute in collaboration with sports au- 
thorities. It covers golf, baseball, bowling, 
archery, volleyball, tumbling, tennis, bas 
ketball, and badminton. 


Johnny. National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 130 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

The filmstrip was developed by the 
Foundation as a simple reading tool for 
use with the early elementary grades. It 
tells the story of a small child becoming 
ill with polio, going to the hospital, getting 
well, and returning home again. * 


You've read about the new 
Back-Pressure Arm-Lift 
method of 


“ARTIFICIAL 
RESPIRATION” 


Now here’s a six-minute teaching 
film demonstrating this method as 
adopted by national organizations 
devoted to public health and safety. 


Sale Price $37 50 


(f.0.b. New York) 
16mm sound—1 reel 


Order 
“Artificial Respiration” 
Back-Pressure Arm-Lift Method 


from 


SEMINAR FILMS, Inc. 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


A Subsidiary of A iati Films, Inc. 
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“This is all very 


again nibbled on mythroom “You are 


y 


International 
Educational Materials Co. 
501 West 123rd St., N. Y. 27, N. Y. 


FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


Folk Tales, Stories, Language and 
Legends from the Life, Literature, and 
Lands of Many Countries for use in 
reading readiness, social studies, geog- 


raphy, inter-racial and inter-cultural 
projects from grades one to eight. 

DEE DEE CHOU (CHINA) $6.00 
KOFI, AN AFRICAN BOY 6.00 
ALI OF SAUDI ARABIA 6.00 
GULEN OF TURKEY 6.00 
KOKO OF THE PHILIPPINES 6.00 
MING LI OF CHINA 6.00 
RAMESH OF INDIA 6.00 
SELIM OF EGYPT 6.00 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 4.00 
CRACKLING MOUNTAIN (jJAPAN) 4.00 
DANCING BREAD 4.00 
JOSE OF EL SALVADOR 4.00 


MONKEY SEE-MONKEY DO (CHINA) 4.00 
PEACH BOY OF JAPAN 


4.00 
YUNG-JA OF KOREA 4.00 
CHINESE PICTOGRAPHS, Set of 3 $15.00 


(made for the beginner) 


GAMES FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 24.00 
(Set of 6 filmstrips) 


Other filmstrips produced by IEMC and dis- 
tributed by other organizations are: 
MAKE FRIENDS THROUGH BOOKS 
(Color—47 frames) 


CARE—UNESCO Book Fund 
20 Broad St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Loaned to schools at no charge for those interested 
in CARE Children’s Book Fund: 


BASKETBALL RULES FOR GIRLS 
(Color—set of 6 filmstrips $24.00) 


General Rules, Definition of Terms, Personal 
Fouls, Technical Fouls, Violations, Tips for the 
Student Official 


For information write: 


American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 


1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Seen eee eee ene 
Filmstrip production prices on request. 

Why not use this ad as an order blank? 

Please send the above filmstrips to: 

Name 

School 

Street 


City Zone State 
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MEET the MAJORS 


For students and Student Major Clubs. 


MSCW Honors “Vertically Elite” 


“Posture Week" was sponsored by the 
Physical Education Club of Mississippi 
State College for Women in February. 
Girls who received a grade of “A” or 
“A—" on their posture examination during 
their Freshman year were given badges of 
distinction to wear during that week. The 
badges were inscribed, “Vertically Elite.” 

Posture examinations were given to 263 
Freshmen at the College this year, the av- 
erage grade being 84 or “B—.” Of the 23 
transfer students examined, the average 
grade was the same. Posture cards were 
made out, with items noted being: head, 
shoulders, upper back, scapulae, lower 
back, abdomen, hips, anterior arch, longi- 
tudinal arch, pronation, knees, and walking 
posture. 

\s a means of improving or correcting 
poor posture, the MSCW Physical Educa- 
tion Department offers a course in posture 
correctives during the winter gym term. All 
girls with a grade of “C—” or less are en- 
rolled in a posture correctives class. This 


MSCW “Vertically Elite” 


year there are 11 Freshmen and two trans- 
fer students enrolled. This means that less 
than 4 per cent of the Freshman class is 
required to take remedial training. 
Louise Strong is President of the Club 
and Emma Ody Pohl, physical education 
department head, is the faculty adviser. 


Stockton College Organizing Club 


Physical Education majors of Stockton 
College, Stockton, California, are organiz- 


ing a Student Major Club at the present 
time. The majors felt the need to become 
familiar with material and other aids in 
their field before their Junior year. Stu- 
dents of Sophomore, Junior, and Senior 
year may become Club members. 

A planning meeting was held in Febru- 
ary, under the sponsorship of Gladys 
Benerd, physical education instructor and 
counselor. Other meetings were devoted to 
election of officers and drawing up of the 
constitution for the Club. — Activities 
planned are reports by individual members 
on various phases of athletic work. 


Summer Courses in Scotland 


Tur 1952 summer school for teachers, 
coaches, and leaders in health education 
will be held at McIntosh Hall, St. Andrews, 
Scotland, from July 19 to August 2. Eight 
intensive courses, each lasting a week, will 
be offered. 

Courses include health education and 
physical recreation, athletics (track and 
field, two courses), indoor activities, golf, 
medan gymnastics and national dancing, 
basketball, and judo. Rates for living and 
tuition are very low. 

Additional information about this and 
other summer courses may be obtained 
from The Scottish Secretary, Central Coun- 
cil of Physical Recreation, 20 St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Many fine old estates throughout Great 
Britain are no longer in private hands, but 
are used by the national government for 
voluntary short courses in various phases of 
adult education, including health, physical 
education, and recreation. Many courses are 
of interest to AAHPER members. 


Miss Feaver Lecturer in Cambridge 


Miss Mary Feaver, who spent the year 
1948-49 as interchange teacher at the State 
University of Iowa, has resigned her posi- 


tion as Lecturer at Bedford College of 
Physical Education and has accepted the 
position of Lecturer at Homerton Teachers 
Training College, Cambridge, England. 


(Continued from page 9) 


such as vision and hearing screening 
and weighing and measuring, will 
be done differently under different 
school systems. The medical exami- 
nation program may be done under 
different types of situations. There 
may be the school medical examiner 
whom the nurse assists, and he may 
examine all of the children in speci- 
fied grades or children who have 
been selected by a teacher-nurse con- 
ference. More commonly approved 
today is the examination performed 
by the private physician on his own 
patients, and perhaps on a few of 
the medically indigent children as- 
signed to him by the school. 

With the growing trend for hav- 
ing the medical examinations made 
by the family physician, there are 
the problems of conveying to him 
information that the school has 
about the child’s health status and 
there is need of the school to under- 
stand better the child’s problems. 
Certainly, a report from the phys- 
ician with proper interpretations 
and suggestions to the school for 
working with the child is another 
must. These needs are predicated on 
the physician’s understanding of the 
workings of the school and the pos- 
sible adaptations in school programs 
which can be provided for children 
needing special attention. 

Another unanswered problem is 
the ethical consideration which the 
private physician must give the fam- 
ily in reporting the child’s health 
problems to the schools. Certainly 
individual physicians differ widely 
on this point. Perhaps the best an- 
swer to some of these problems is to 
have a uniform health record which 
is sent to the physician by the school 
and which contains information 
which the school has about the child. 
Also included on the record is space 
for the physician to return his own 
findings and interpretations. ‘This 
health report from the physician 
then becomes a part of the perma- 
nent school health record. 


The Follow-Through 


Following the medical examina- 
tion, some use needs to be made of 
the findings. The last Conference 
on Physicians and Schools prefers to 
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call this use of findings “the follow 
through” instead of “follow up.” 
Under this comes the preparation or 
keeping of a cumulative health rec- 
ord on each child in the school pro- 
gram. This record should give not 
only the medical story but the teach- 
er’s observations of health need, the 
parent contacts and reactions, the 
completed treatments, and other 
pertinent health facts. Such a rec- 
ord, of course, presents a clerical 
problem in the use of nurse or teach- 
er time. Who shall keep the records, 
make them out and do the filing? 


In following through on health 
needs of children, the nurse will find 
it necessary to have a positive rela- 
tionship with community agencies, 
which may be resources for the fami- 
lies needing the help as well as have 
a positive relationship with the fami- 
lies themselves. To gain such rela- 
tionships means the nurse must be 
prepared to do good home visiting, 
parent counseling, and adult health 
education. Above all, the nurse’s 
own personality must be such that 
she enlists co-operation and inspires 
effort among parents, children, and 
co-workers. 


Summary 


As this discussion is drawn to a 
conclusion, I am well aware that 
many important phases of the nurse’s 
work have been omitted. Among 
these are the problems of first aid 
and emergency care of the sick, 
transportation of ill children to their 
homes, problems concerning com- 
municable disease, and preventive 
measures for certain of the communi- 
cable diseases. The failure to discuss 
these is not because they are not im- 
portant but because more has no 
doubt been written on these omitted 
problems than on the ones discussed 
here. 


The school health program is com- 
plex, as we said in the beginning, 
and the nurse must fit into as many 
areas of it as her time permits. If 
she works full time in a school, she 
has opportunity to do more different 
things than if she comes in on occa- 
sion to act primarily as a consultant 
to teachers and administrators, but 
whichever way she serves she is a 
help to the school program. * 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send you 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


OVER THE LINE 


by GERALD }j. HASE 
Assistant in Physical Education 
Bureau of Physical Education 
New York State Education Department 


WE HAVE UsreD the game of Dodge ball for 
many years in our physical education classes 
in the elementary grades. However, this 
game has been criticized by many school 
administrators as being dangerous to the 
safety of the participants, especially with 
reference to pupils of the third and fourth 
grades. 

These educators may substantiate their 
argument by stating that there is a differ 
ence among children within a grade as to 
their ability to throw a ball. Therefore, 
if a boy who is much bigger and stronger 
than the rest is throwing the ball too hard 
for the group, he may injure one or sev 
eral of his class. He may do this without 
realizing the dangers he is inflicting on 
the other children because he loses himself 
in the tempo of the game. 


Substitute for Dodge Ball 


The practical physical educator will try 
to control the game by inserting specific 
rules covering this situation and reducing 
the safety hazard. The rule predominately 
used is the old stand-by of hitting the boy 
or girl below the hips to eliminate him. 
Just how practical is this rule in the third 
and fourth grades? The average pupil in 
these grades has not acquired enough ac- 
curacy to make this rule effective. Al 
though the stronger child may try to follow 
rules, he might not be able because of his 
lack of skills. As the action of the game 
increases, this specific rule is not ignored 
but obliterated by the multitude of actions 
necessary throughout the game. 


The following game has been tised as 
a substitute or replacement and has been 
very well received in the third and fourth 
grades. It meets the needs of these chil 
dren in that it necessitates running, dodg- 
ing, jumping, and leaping. It is true that 
the skill of throwing a ball is not a part 
of this game. It is thought that there are 
many other games using this skill to a bet 
ter advantage in that they provide maxi 
mum participation, which may not take 
place in a game of dodge ball. Would it 
not be better to have a game using more 
balls such as “boundary ball”? 


Rules of the Game 


The outside playground or the gym 
nasium must have three lines with one at 
each end and ene in the middle of the 
playing area. There should also be bound 
ary lines at the sides which must not be 
crossed by the pupils. 

The class is divided into two groups and 
given some means of identification, such 
as the names “Tigers” and “Lions.” Each 
team then lines up at opposite ends of the 
playing area on the lines already desig 
nated. 

The teacher stands in the middle of the 
center line with two light rubber playballs 
or volleyballs. At the signal, given by the 
teacher, of “Tigers, Over the Line,” only 
the “Tigers” try to run past the teacher 
and over the line at the other end of the 
playing area without being hit below the 
hips with a ball. When the balls are re 
trieved, and the teacher is ready again in 
the middle of the area, the signal is “Lions, 
Over the Line.” At this time, only the 
“Lions” try to run past the teacher and 
over the line at the other end of the area. 
The sides then take turns alternating when 
the teacher gives the signal. 

When a pupil is hit, he is eliminated 
and must go to the side, where he acts as 
a ball retriever for the teacher. The team 
that has the most left on its line after 
five chances with each team is declared the 
winner. 


Variations 


Some of the many variations of the game 
are as follows: 

(1) Teacher using more than two balls 

(2) Playing a certain length of time in 
stead of the number of times 

(3) Playing until there is a winner for 
each team or until there is a final winner. 

It should be remembered that at no time 
should the end lines and side lines be too 
near the walls of the gym, the fence of a 
playground, or any other obstacle that may 
be a safety hazard. 


Advantages of the Game 


This game has three definite advantages: 

(1) It allows the teacher to regulate the 
speed and accuracy of the thrown ball 

(2) The teacher plays with the children, 
a fact which is important for good pupil- 
teacher relationship. 

(3) It allows the teacher to control the 
tempo of the game. *® 
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CALL! 


..» Don’t leave this semester until you have selected 
the Physical Education Suits for fall classes and 
arranged where they may be obtained. 


BRODERICK 


America’s Most Popular 
Physical Education Suits 


YOUR BEST CHOICE! 


vat-dyed fast color. The 


APPROVED AND RECOMMENDED 
AS “OFFICIAL REGULATION” BY SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES EVERYWHERE 


Broderick Gym-Suits are styled for class-tested wear and 
comfort — Correct full cut sizes of pre-tested longer wear- 
ing Broderick Gym-Fabrics, vat-dyed for bright wash — 


fast colors and Sanforized shrunk. Even the thread is 


lock-stitched 


— reinforced strain points. 


in manufacturing girls’ gy 


areg 


The popular price, with all these quality features is made 


possible because Broderick has specialized exclusively 


1727 SO. BRAND BLVD. 


2400 BROADWAY 


GLENDALE 4, CALIF, 


PARSONS, KANSAS 


Your group will 
dance better to the 
exciting beat of the 


New Gretsch Dance Drum 


A dynamic addition to the dance, the bold 
rhythms of the Gretsch Dance Drum _ will 
add color and excitement to your dance 
group. Originally designed for Mary Wig- 
man to her own specifications, it is still the 
choice of leading artists and the foremost 
schools in the country 

Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic 
accompaniment, it lends itself to colorful in- 
terpretations of modern, classical and orien- 
tal themes. 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


LIGHT AND STURDY 

Weighs 23 ounces, has $ ply laminated rock 
maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in 
natural color. Head of specially selected real 
skin with bright nickel-plated straining hoop 
and eight nickel tensioning brackets. In or- 
dering mention X4145 — Price $15.00 post- 
age extra. 


LAMB’S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 
Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance drum 
singly or in pairs. Order 5250 at $2.25 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. JA-552. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn (11), New York 218 South Wabash Ave., Chicago (4), Ill. 
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At the most recent annual meet- 
ing of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee a resolution was passed that 
should be brought to the conscious- 
ness of every member of AAHPER. 
It reads, “This Conference expresses 
its conviction that the real hope for 
future progress in the development 
of local health services lies in the 
acceptance of responsibility by each 
of the member organizations of the 
National Advisory Committee to 
utilize its membership as a meatis to 
promote a more universal public ap- 
preciation of and demand for local 
public health services.” 
Effectiveness of Committee 

The National Advisory Committee 
on Local Health Units is effective 
only to the extent that the repre- 
sentatives who are its members or 
observers pass on through all the 
arteries of communication available 
to them the plans, the enthusiasms, 
and the technics generated in and 
through the Committee. 

The moral of the revolution in 
Pennsylvania’s public health is that 
ctizens as individuals, as club mem- 
bers, as members of voluntary health 
organizations, as parents, wanted a 
new day. They talked with their 
neighbors, they met together, they 
discussed and used widely the mate- 
rials that came from their state and 
national headquarters. The sounds 
they made convinced the state’s leg- 
islators and refuted all objections 
to modernizing first the state’s pub- 
lic health laws and then its public 
health structure. And these citizens 
are continuing to be vocal—indeed 
must be—to overcome the obstacles 
that are still being put in the path 
of public health progress in the state. 

That's the way things happen in 
every state. New Jersey, too, has 
modernized its public health law. 
But that came only after a devoted 
group—mostly women—stirred up 
citizens literally at every crossroad. 
And they're keeping them stirred up 
until they can carry out the inten- 
tions of the new laws. It’s slow and 
hard — but rewarding when success 
comes. Instances aplenty could be 
cited in other states. Every AAHPER 
member should join in this cam- 
paign. * 
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Edwin R. Elbel 
Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


lowa Frank D. Sills 
Waterloo Activities 


e A center for the physically handicapped 
child has been opened in the new Charles 
Kittrell Elementary School in Waterloo. 

e All the boys in the junior high school 
classes, Waterloo, have just completed 
square dance instruction. Donald Blue, foot- 
ball coach, and David Natvig, wrestling 
coach, were the instructors. 

e Doris Jensen has started a synchronized 
swimming club at West High School. 


Governor's Conference 


On April 29 and 30 the Iowa Council for 
Better Education sponsored an educational 
conference. Governor Beardsley, President 
Hancher of the State University, and Jessie 
Parker of the State Department of Educa- 
tion all took part. Dr. Gladys Scott, Dr. 
Dudley Ashton, and Drs. Arthur J. Wendler 
and Frank Sills represented the 
IAHPER. 


lowa City Recreation Meet 
On April 25 the Iowa Recreation Asso- 
ciation held a Recreation Workshop in 
Iowa City. Robert A. Lee of the local rec- 


reation center planned and supervised the 
Workshop. 


Elementary School Workshop 


The Division of Physical Education of 
the State University will sponsor a Work- 
shop “Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools” June 16-27. Elsa Schneider from 
the U. S, Office of Education will be guest 
speaker during the second week of the 
workshop. 


Radio Sports Program 


Theresa Anderson recently appeared on 
two sports programs over radio station 


+ 


KRNT. She was interviewed on the sub- 
jects of ice skating and synchronized swim- 
ming. 


New Teachers at Shenandoah 


Norman Hanson is the new assistant 
coach in charge of freshman-sophomore 
athletics, and Shirley Berges is the new 
girls’ physical education instructor for the 
junior and senior high schools in Shenan- 
doah. Andra Jeater, whom Shirley Berges 
replaced, is now teaching at Perry. 


Athletic Department Aid-Research 


A grant of $9,760 from athletic revenues 
at the University of lowa has been made to 
Dr. H. M. Hines, physiology; Dr. Frank D. 
Sills, physical education; Dr. Carroll Lar- 
son, orthopedics; and Dr. W. D. Paul, in- 
ternal medicine. 

Dr. Hines and Dr. Paul will study the 
physiological effects of trauma, and Dr. 
Larsen and Dr. Sills will conduct a joint 
research concerning the relationships of 
exercise to backaches and abnormalities of 
the spine. Dr. Paul W. Brechler, director 
of physical education and athletics, was 
instrumental in obtaining the grant. 


Elementary Physical Education Demonstration 


The Elementary Physical Education De- 
partment of Davenport Public Schools will 
present a demonstration in the George Ed- 
ward Marshall Gymnasium May 2. Over 
1,000 boys and girls from kindergarten 
through the sixth grade from all of the 13 
elementary schools will demonstrate phases 
of activities carried on jn physical educa- 
tion classes. 

The program will consist of folk dancing, 
tumbling, fundamentals of sports, indi- 
vidual and mass games, square dancing, 
couple balances, ballroom dancing funda- 
mentals, relay races, human pyramids, 
nursery rhymes, individual combats, and 
rope jumping skills. Fred J. Bifano, super- 
visor of elementary physical education, is 
in charge, assisted by the elementary physi- 
cal education teachers. 


Play Day Held 
The WAA of Wartburg College held a 


play day Mar. 15 under the direction of 
Adeline Langrock. Basketball, trampolin- 
ing, and badminton were the featured ac- 
tivities. 


Minnesota LeRoy Maas 
Dr. Bartelma Goes to U. of Colorado 


Dr. Davis C. Bartelma, head wrestling 
coach and associate professor in physical 
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education at the University of Minnesota 
for the past 17 years, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position at the University of Colo- 
rado. 

At the recent state high school wrestling 
tournament he was presented with a gift 
from the State Wrestling Coaches as a to- 
ken of appreciation for the excellent job 
which he has done in promoting wrestling 
in the state. 

Dr. Bartelma will be responsible for 
graduate courses in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation in his 
new position. 


Helen Starr Returns to Minneapolis 

After serving one year as associate pro- 
fessor in the Dept. of Health and Physical 
Education at the University of California, 
Dr. Helen M. Starr has returned to Minne- 
sota. She is now Director of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation in the Min- 
neapolis School System. 


Missouri Oral Spurgeon 


N.W. Missouri State Teachers College 


\ new men’s intramural program at 
N. W. Missouri State Teachers College has 
been formulated and outlined by the intra 
mural commission under the direction of 
Coach Don Peterson. According to the 
plan, the program will include every man 
in college and will promote tournaments 
in basketball, volleyball, badminton, aerial 
darts, table tennis and perhaps swimming. 

Eight divisions composed of 50 men each 
have been set up. Each group is under the 
direction of a senior physical education ma- 
jor who will act as co-ordinator, organizer 
and coach. 


Tuberculin Patch Tests 


The Health Department of the St. Jo- 
seph School District is conducting its an- 
nual tuberculin patch testing program. 
This is the ninth year such a program has 
been undertaken by the Buchanan County 
‘Tuberculosis Society and the Health and 
Physical Education Department of the St. 
Joseph School District. 


Dad's Night 


Dad's night is now being held as an an- 
nual event of the Webster Groves High 
School GAA. Members bring their fathers 
for a buffet supper. After the meal, the 
men compete in a quiz on girls’ sports rules, 
and a square dance. 


Nebraska Hollie Lepley 


Recreation Conference 

The Community Services Division of the 
University of Nebraska Extension Depart- 
ment, under the direction of Dr. Otto Hoi- 
berg and his assistant Elmer Reis, staged a 
Community Recreation Conference on the 
campus April 18. 

Arthur Todd, district field representative 
of the National Recreation Association, 
spoke on “Playground For All.” Citizens 
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of a number of Nebraska communities that 
are carrying out effective community rec- 
reation programs told how they solved the 
problems in their communities. 

Guy E. Davis, 4-H Club leader of the 
University of Nebraska Agricultural Col- 
lege, was chairman of the group discussing 
the problems of towns under 500; Ernie 
Gorr, Men's Physical Education Depart- 
ment, University of Omaha, towns from 
500 to 2,500; Arthud Todd towns over 
2,500; and Ralph McClintock, superin- 
tendendent of parks and recreation, Omaha, 
was presiding officer of the sessions. 


Folk and Square Dance Festival 


The Lincoln Council of Folk and Square 
Dance Clubs’ Annual Dance Festival for 
children, youth, and adults, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Irene McMasters, was 
held in the University Coliseum on April 
18 and 19. Over 650 children took part in 
the Children’s Festival. 


NAHPER Spring Meeting 

The spring meeting of NAHPER was 
held in the Student Union on the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska campus April 19 under the 
leadership of President Elvera Christiansen, 
Women’s Physical Education Department of 
the University; Vice-president Dale Bloss, 
Fairbury School System; Secretary- 
Treasurer Frank Adams, Tecumseh School 
System. 

The following reports were given: Kath- 
leen Green, Lincoln Public School System, 
Central District Convention at Topeka; 
Ralph Beechner, co-ordinator of Physical 
Education and Athletics for the Lincoln 
Public Schools, National Convention at Los 
Angeles; Jimmy Lewis, director of recrea- 
tion, Lincoln, the Midwest Recreation Con- 
ference at Denver; Dr. Vernon Hungate, su- 
pervisor of secondary and health education, 
State Department of Education, on the 
Health Education Section of the National 
Convention. 


Orchesis at Omaha U. 


Miss Vera Duerschner, acting head of 
the Department of Physical Education for 
Women of Omaha, and Mrs. Howard Wil- 
cox have brought about a revival of the 
Modern Dance in the last two years. The 
local chapter of Orchesis was organized a 
year ago and already has given a number 
of programs. The latest accomplishment of 
the group was to receive written and pic- 
torial publicity in the local and state news- 
papers. 


Kearney Swimming Club 
The Naiads, the Girls’ Swimming Club £ 
Kearney State Teachers College, sponsored 
by Harriet Yingling, instructor in the 
Women’s Physical Education Department, 
presented their annual water show in 
February. 


Wayne State News 
@ Director of Physical Education Don Em- 
ory was captain of a Wayne State Teachers 
College faculty basketball team that played 
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a similar team from Norfolk Junior College 
in a polio benefit game at Wayne. 


@ The Women's Recreation Association of 
Wayne State Teachers College just com- 
pleted an invitational Volleyball tourney 
for schools in that area. About 200 girls 
attended the tourney. In conjunction with 
the tourney, the Women’s Physical Educa- 
tion Department carried on a volleyball 
clinic. 


e@ The Dolphin Club of Wayne State 
Teachers College held its annual water 
pageant on April 24 and 25. Author of 
this year’s pagant and president of the 
club was Ron Morgan of Mapleton, Iowa. 


@ The annual Physical Education Pageant 
under the direction of Esther D. Carlson, 
assisted by Helen Cox, was held April 25. 
Children from the Campus School grades, 
the rural school, and women students in 
Physical Education classes were  partici- 
pants. 


Secondary Schools Bulletin 


Elvera Christiansen, State president, has 
announced that the Nebraska AHPER is 
co-operating with the State Department of 
Public Instruction in the preparation of a 
bulletin for high school teachers of health, 
physical education, recreation, and safety. 


Vernon E. Hungate represents the State 
Department in this project. Members of 
the advisory committe are: Health, John 
Thompson, Lincoln Public Schools; Carlos 
Wear, University of Nebraska; Ruth Math- 
ews, Peru State Teachers College. 

Physical education for girls, Mabel Lee 
and Elvera Christiansen, University of Ne- 
braska; Catherine Carrick, Omaha Public 
Schools; and Virginia Roberts, Lincoln Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Physical education for boys, Charles Mil- 
ler, University of Nebraska; Leland Cope- 
land, Kearney State Teachers College; and 
Don Emery, Wayne State Teachers College. 
Recreation, Ernie Gorr, University of Oma- 
ha; Hollie Lepley and Ed Higginbotham, 
University of Nebraska; and Ralph Beech- 
ner, Lincoln Public Schools. 


Safety, Lloyd Jenkins, Lincoln Public 
Schools; and LeRoy Ortgiesen, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


O. L. Webb, executive secretary of the 
Nebraska School Activities Association, is 
a member-at-large of the Committee. Sug- 
gested outlines have been prepared and a 
working committee composed of high 
school teachers is in the process of selec- 
tion, 


North Dakota Hazel Dettman 


Mr. Mickelson Ill 


Friends of P. E. Mickelson will regret to 
learn that he has been confined to the 
Veteran's Hospital in Fargo since Novem- 
ber. Mr. Mickelson will be unable to re- 
sume his work this year. 
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Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


Connecticut 


School Nurse Bulletin Released 


The Interdepartment Committee on 
School Health, which has been functioning 
for several years, has released a_ bulletin 
Suggestions for the Nurse in the School 
Health Program. 

Other projects include: (a) A pilot study 
of school health programs functioning un- 
der local departments of health and depart- 
ments of education respectively; (b) A job 
analysis of an optimum school health pro- 
gram; and (c) A demonstration program of 
school health services in a given commu- 
nity. 


Jean Abplanaip 


New Medical Society Committee 


A new committee has been established 
with the State Medical Society to study 
some aspects of the student health services 
in the State Teachers Colleges. 

One of the major study problems con- 
cerns whether a state-appointed physician 
or a private physician should examine ap- 
plicants for entrance to the Teachers Col- 
leges. 


Elementary Work Session Held 


State Department and T.C.C., New Brit- 
ain, sponsored a work session in Physical 
Education for Elementary School Children 
March 15 at New Britain, featuring Elsa 
Schneider, U.S. Department of Education, 
and Sister Mary Lourdes, St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege. 


New Recreation Directors 


Bob Donnelly, former director of activi- 
ties at the Bristol Boys Club, is the new 
Director of Recreation in New Britain. 
Branford has engaged Joe Trespasso from 
Ossining, New York, to direct all recrea- 
tional activities. 


Uconn Career Conference 


Dr. Charles Prohaska, senior consultant 
in health education, State Department of 
Education, was guest speaker at the Physi- 
cal Education Section of the University of 
Connecticut Career Conference February 
28 at Sprague Hall Lounge. A panel of 
members of the Uconn staff met with stu- 
dents interested in the following areas: 
Aquatics—John Y. Squires; Athletics and 
Coaching—Hugh Greer; Camping—Viola 
Kleindienst; Health and Health Education 
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—Carl Fisher; Graduate Work—E. G. Van- 
Bibber; and Recreation—Harriet Kupferer. 


University of Delaware News 


@ The annual Delaware High School Scho- 
lastic Track Meet will be held May 24. 

©@ Recent appointees to the Physical Edu- 
cation staff are: Della Durant, a Russell 
Sage College graduate who previously 
taught at the Beard School in Orange, 
N. J.; Miss Ruth Malburg, a graduate of 
the University of Maryland and former in- 
structor at the Dance Theatre Studio, 
Washington, D. C.; and Edmund Bernauer, 
chairman of the DAHPER Research Com- 
mittee. Mr. Bernauet, a graduate of In- 
diana University, completed work for his 
Master’s Degree at the University of Illi- 
nois last August. 

@ The annual High School Play Day was 
presented February 23 by the Women’s 
Physical Education Dept. and the GAA. 
Student Chairman Shirley Burns an- 
nounced that 11 high schools participated. 
@ The annual Aquatic Club show, pre- 
sented in conjunction with the Women’s 
Physical Education Dept., was held April 
16, 17, 18. 

@ The Modern Dance Club program was 
held April 30 and May 1. 


DAHPER Officers and Spring Meeting 


The DAHPER elected the following offi- 
cers for 1952 at their annual luncheon and 
business meeting: President, James Guidice; 
President-elect, Fred Salisbury; Treasurer, 
Julia Julien; Secretary, George Ayars; and 
Member-at-large, Beatrice Autman. 

The annual spring dinner meeting was 
held at Dover, March 27. Guest speaker was 
Francis X. Gallagher of the University of 
Delaware. 


Jean Abplanalp 


Safe Drivers Award 


The National Driver Education Award 
for 1952 was given to Delaware for the 
second consecutive year. 


Maryland 


Girls’ P. E. Demonstration 


About 500 women students participated 
in the 25th annual Girls’ Physical Educa- 
tion Demonstration in March at the State 
Teachers College, Towson. 

The program consisted of 19 folk and 
square dances, relays, Newcomb, small 
group games, stunts, skills, and self-testing 
events. Graduates of June 1951 acted as 
judges and referees for the competitive 
activities. 


Ethel E. Sammis 


Massachusetts Mary J. Moriarty 


P. E. Teachers Conference 


The annual conference for Physical Edu- 
cation teachers under the direction of the 
State Department of Education and the 
MAHPER was held March 28 in Arlington. 
Daniel J. Kelly, state supervisor of physical 
education, and Helene Breivogel, president 
of MAHPER, were in charge of the meet- 
ing. 
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Speakers were: John J. Desmond, Jr., 
commissioner of education; Clifford R. 
Hall, supt. of schools in Arlington; George 
K. Makechnie, dean of Sargent College; 
and John P. Morine, member of the 
Arlington school committee. 

Section meetings were held on safety un- 
der Warren Huston, Newton public 
schools; recent research directed by Creigh- 
ton Hale, Springfield College; and what 
colleagues in other educational fields are 
expecting of physical education, under di- 
rection of Dr. Arthur Miller, Boston Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. Ruth Evans Appointed 


Dr. Ruth Evans, member of the Spring- 
field public school staff since 1917, has been 
appointed professor of physical education 
and director of physical education for 
women at Springfield College effective in 
September. Dr. Evans is Past President of 
AAHPER and AAHPER’s Eastern District, 
and is a member of the American Academy 
of Physical Education. 


Wellesley Activities 


@ The Boston Women’s Swimming Com- 
mittee held a demonstration clinic for 
swimming officials March 17. 

@ On April 16, a Rating Clinic was held 
for students in nearby colleges. 

@ On March 13, Wellesley held the Indoor 
Sports Day with interdormitory participa- 
tion in basketball, swimming, squash, bad- 
minton, and recreational games. 


Sabbatical Leave 


Sabbatical leave for the current semester 
has been granted to Ruth McIntire, ex- 
tension specialist in recreation, University 
of Massachusetts. She will tour various 
state and federai extension service units 
for three months to study recreation pro- 
grams. She will attend recreation leader- 
ship laboratories in Minnesota, Illinois 
and Ohio, and confer with state and 
municipal recreation supervisors. 

In June Miss McIntire will travel abroad 
to study facilities and organized recreation 
programs of home and community groups 
in the Scandinavian and low countries of 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. This study will be 
arranged in co-operation with the Swedish 
Institute and the American Swedish News 
Exchange and the Danish and Norwegian 
Information Service. 


New York 


2,983 NYAHPER Members 


The March Membership report of the 
NYAHPER shows that there have been 
2.983 members enrolled. Of that number, 
1,715 are physical education teachers, 629 
nurse-teachers, 276 dental hygiene teachers, 
and 363 students. 


Arthur L. Smith 


Syracuse Conference 


A conference sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation of Syracuse University, the 
Health and Physical Education Division of 


SUUARE 
DANCING 


can be 
So easy to learn 
.»»S0 easy to teach 


With these Square Dance Records 

with Progressive Oral Instructions 

and Calls by ED DURLACHER 

@ No need for live musicians or 
callers 

e@ Saves your vocal chords 

e@ Saves time and energy 

e Eliminates outmoded textbooks 
and brings you this increasingly 
popular form of recreation 
whic 

e Avoids “wallflowers” 

e Breaks down all social barriers 

e Creates good fellowship 

Suits all age groups 


What More Can You Ask For? 
To find out— 


Write today for a descriptive folder 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PE-9 Freeport, N. Y. 


WOOLLEY'S FINE 
ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 
Since 1924 
Made to order expressly for 
colleges, schools, camps. Low 
prices, prompt delivery, satis- 

faction guaranteed. 

Send for your catalog today. 
G. CRANDON WOOLLEY 
ASSOCIATES 
63 Hyde St., Newton High- 
lands 61, Massachusetts 


Combination padlocks, 
locker locks and flat 
key locks. 
Available at Factory Prices 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. DEPT. J 
111 Hudson St. New York 13, N. Y. 


Many openings for Women Physical 
Ed. teachers in Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain States. Good 
salaries. For prompt personalized 
service contact 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
70th Year of Service 
C. Jj. COOIL, Mgr., Member N.A.T.A. 
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the State Education Department, and 
NYAHPER will be held in Syracuse July 
17. 

Emphasis will be on techniques by which 
the profession can help the community. 
John Shaw, Andrew Coccari, and Lucille 
Verhulst of Syracuse University will be 
leaders. 


Camping Survey Being Made 


\ statewide survey of school-operated 
camps and programs of outdoor education 
is being conducted by the Camping Edu- 
cation Committee of NYAHPER. Dr. Ar- 
thur Selverstone of New York University is 
Chairman of the Camping Education Com- 
mittee, with Joseph Halper of Cortland as 
chairman of the sub-committee conducting 
the survey. 


Square Dance Workshop 


the New York City zone of the New 
York Association is sponsoring a square 
dance workshop for members and other 
protessional people in’ the metropolitan 
area. 

Dr. Ira Zasloff of CCNY and Dr. Rich- 
ard Krause of Teachers College will or- 
ganize the project for teachers, an out- 
growth of the program they presented at 
the State Conference in Syracuse last Janu- 
ary. 


Pennsylvania Elmer B. Cottrell 


Hughes on World Seminar 


Dr. William L. Hughes, past-president of 
AAHPER, has been invited to act as staff 
member of a World Seminar on Health, 
Physical Education, and Athletics in con- 
nection with the summer Olympic Games. 


Health Education Workshops 


The Inter-Agency Planning Committee, 
representing the State Departments of Wel- 
fare, Health, and Public Instruction; the 
Divisions of Public Health Education, 
Health and Physical Education, and Com- 
munity Service; and the State Tuberculosis 
and Health Society; with four colleges or 
universities, will) sponsor for community 
and school health education workshops. 

Their purpose is to; (a) provide in-serv- 
ice health education preparation for school 
and community organization — personnel; 
(b) stimulate and promote an effective fol- 
low up program; (c) co-ordinate efforts of 
allied health agencies; (d) stimulate and 
promote interest in local health units; (e) 
develop awareness of the place of mental 
health in the total health program of the 
home-school-community. Workshops will 
be held at Lehigh University, Slippery 
Rock State Teachers College, and West 
Chester State Teachers College June 23 to 
July Il; and at University of Pittsburgh 
June 9 to 27. Voluntary health and welfare 
organizations offer about 40 scholarships at 
each workshop. 

An added feature is a three-day work 
clinic of staff members from the four in- 
stitutions at the Manor Hotel, Somerset, 
April 18-20. 
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Research Program 

A research program designed to improve 
the health of school children has been es- 
tablished at The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege with a grant of $35,000 from the 
Health Information Foundation, N. Y. C. 

In announcing the program, Dr. Milton 
S. Eisenhower, president of the College, 
and Adm. W. H. P. Blandy, USN (Ret.), 
president of the Foundation, pointed out 
that the study was intended to find meth- 
ods to impress upon the parents of school 
children the importance of providing treat- 
ment for defects reported in school health 
examinations. 

Dr. William G. Mather, Professor of Ru- 
ral Sociology at Penn State is director of 
the project. 

Various agencies of the State government 
as well as private organizations in the 
fields of health, welfare, and education will 
counsel with the research personnel. Spe- 
cific schools throughout Pennsylvania, cho- 
sen for their size, classification as to the 
type of community, and location will be 
studied. 

After information now available is as- 
sembled and the programs in the selected 
schools are observed, a symposium on the 
problem will bring to Penn State leaders in 
the various related fields. Advanced plan- 
ning on the project will be guided by sug- 
gestions made at the symposium. 
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Dale Harman 
Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, 


nd. 


Ilinois Maura Conlisk 


Coed Dance Workshop 

The Girls’ Physical Education Depart- 
ment and the GAA of Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, sponsored a_ co- 
educational square and social dance work- 
shop for high schools in their area in 
April. Members of the GAA, staff members 
of girls and boys physical education de- 
partments and the boys of the high schools 
were invited to attend. 


Sabbatical Leave 


Dr. Dorothy Davies, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
will take a sabbatical leave this spring. She 
will tour England, Scotland, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland. 
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Steinhaus on Sabbatical Leave 


Dr. Arthur H. Steinhaus, professor of 
physiology at George Williams College, Chi- 
cago, began a sabbatical year in January. 
He will lecture in England, and will do 
three months’ research on a navy sponsored 
project at Durtmond, Germany. 

On invitation of the American Olympic 
Committee, Dr. Steinhaus will have some 
responsibility at the Olympic games. 


Student Majors Earn Officials Ratings 
Basketball officials ratings were given at 
ISNU in March; several major students 
earned national and local ratings. 


Illinois Normal WRA Clinic 

WRA suponsored a clinic on March 29 
at Normal for 100 nearby high schools. 
The activities included badminton, led by 
Dr. Esther French, stunts and tumbling led 
by Dr. Norma Leavitt, and cheerleading 
led by Dr. Margaret Duncan. 

Student committees headed by Jean Put- 
nam, Eileen Shumaker, and Patricia Meyer, 
served with the faculty. Rose Ann Nelson 
and Doris Carlson were co-chairmen of the 
entire program under the leadership of 
Miss McGee. 


Dance Master Lessons at Chicago 


José Limon, internationally known mod- 
ern dancer, gave a master lesson March 8 
sponsored by the Women’s Physical Educa- 
tion Department at the University of Chi- 
cago and the Chicago Dance Council. 

Harriette Anne Gray, a former Hum- 
phrey Weidman group member, gave a 
master lesson and a concert April 26. 


Inspection Tour 


About 30 junior women students major- 
ing in physical education and dance, ac- 
companied by Ann Jewett and Beulah 
Drom, went on an inspection trip to visit 
schools and recreation centers in Madison 
and Milwaukee in March. 

The girls were also entertained by upper- 
class major students at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Terrapin News 


@ The University of Illinois Terrapin 
Club sponsored an Intercollegiate Sync hro- 
nized Swimming Meet in March. This is 
believed to be the first competition of its 
kind. The following clubs participated: 
Green Splash, Michigan State College; Tri- 
ton, Purdue University; Terrapin, Hlinois 
Wesleyan University; Terrapin, Beloit Col- 
lege; Swan Club, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity; Swimming Club, Wright Junior 
College; Seals Club, State University of 
lowa; Oceanides, Indiana University; Mer- 
maids, Washington University. 

@ May 1, 2, and 3, the Terrapin Club will 
present its annual water show as part of 
the campus celebration of Mother's Day. 
This year the theme of the show will cen- 
ter around “Shoes” which play a part in 
the college life of a U. of 1. coed. 
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New Course Offered at U. of Illinois 


A new course in recreational sports is 
being offered at the University of Illinois. 

This course was planned to be of value 
to the student who is not majoring or 
minoring in physical education or recre- 
ation, but who is interested in these fields. 
The course content includes such activities 
as horseshoes, table tennis, deck tennis, 
shuffleboard, handball, croquet, and lawn 
bowling. In addition to learning tech- 
niques and rules, the students learn how 
to organize and participate in different 
types of tournaments. 


NAIB Appointment 
L. P. “Doc” Lingle was appointed a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee for the 
NAIB track and field meet to be held June 
6-7 at Abilene, Tex. He is chairman of 
Area 5—Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Illinois. 


Indiana Virgi Schooler 
Driver Education Section Formed 


A Driver Education Section of the State 
‘Teachers Association was recently formed. 
‘The officers are: C. Wesley Dane, Indiana 
University—General Chairman and Coordi- 
nator; Abe Devol—President; Edward Kat- 
terhenry, Central High School, Evansville— 
Vice President; and Lyman P. Combs— 
Secretary. 

The organization is planning sectional 
meetings in driver education to be held at 
Evansville, Bloomington, and Muncie. 
Meetings have already been held in South 
Bend and Fort Wayne. 


New Health and Welfare Survey Group 


A committee of 100 Indianapolis and 
Marion County residents have formed a 
health and welfare research organization 
called Community Surveys, Inc. Harry T. 
Ice, chairman, said that the organization 
would co-operate with foundations, health 
and welfare agencies, the Indianapolis 
Community Chest, and other groups. 

The survey groups will gather basic facts 
concerning health and welfare and turn 
them over to the civic organizations for 
purposes of sound community planning and 
wise expenditure of funds. 


School and Community Health Course 


The Normal College of Physical Educa- 
tion, a part of Indiana University, is offer- 
ing a course in school and community 
health. Special emphasis is being placed 
on community responsibility. 


Nurses Association Meets 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Nurses Association was held at the World 
War Memorial, Indianapolis, in March. 
Highlights of the meeting were addresses 
by Ella Best, executive secretary of the 
American Nurses’ Association; Pearl Mc- 
Iver, former President of the American 
Nurses’ Association, and now chairman of 
the joint Board of six National nursing 
organizations; Lucille Germain, treasurer of 
ANA and director of Nurses at Harper 
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Hospital, Detroit, Michigan; and Dr. Gene- 
vieve K. Bixler, director of the Indiana 
Nursing Survey. 


Dr. Bookwalter Heads National Surveys 


Dr. Karl Bookwalter reports that 16 
states are vitally interested in the national 
health and physical education study that 
is being made by using the LaPorte Score 
Card. Nine states are now working on the 
project and three more have collected sta- 
tistics. It is anticipated that 25 states will 
take part in the program. 

The results of his study of the evalua- 
tion of the sports programs in military 
camps will be presented by Dr. Bookwalter 
to major command officers in Washington 
in the near future. 


Regional Administrators’ Meetings 

Under the supervision of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction regional 
meetings for school administrators were 
held at Newcastle, Columbia City, Valpa 
vaiso, Crawfordsville, Washington and 
Madison. 

Dr. Robert Milisen, director of Speech 
and Hearing Clinic, Indiana University, 
and H. Joseph Pierson of the Indiana 
Chamber of Commerce were speakers. 
Michigan R. W. Webster 

Ohio Leaders Visit School Camps 

A delegation from Ohio, including the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Dr. Clyde Hissong; Paul Landis, state di- 
rector of health, physical education, recrea- 
tion, and safety; representatives of the 
Cleveland Heights Public Schools, and rep- 
resentatives from a number of agencies that 
have membership on the Ohio Inter-De- 
partmental Committee for Recreation, 
visited Michigan recently. 

Their main interest ‘was to see several 
school camps in operation, since Ohio is 
considering the development of a_ pilot 
school camping project. The group visited 
Haven Hill Lodge, Mill Lake Camp, Cedar 
Lake Camp, and the Battle Creek public 
school camping program at Clear Lake. 


Helms to Represent Michigan U. 
William Helms, University of Michigan, 
has been appointed to represent the Uni- 
versity on the Students Activities Com- 
mittee at the Midwest Physical Education 

Association Convention in Cincinnati. 


Water Show Presented 
The Catalina Club, State Normal Col- 
lege, presented a coeducational water show 
March 26 and 27. 


Written Aids Used 

Several junior high schools in Central 
Michigan are using “written aids” to ob- 
tain the maximum in associated learnings 
while teaching technical skills in physical 
education, These “aids” were written by 
C. T. Van Dalen of Northeast Intermediate 
School, Midland. 


Michigan Gymnastic Team 
Central Michigan College of Education 
is one of three colleges in Michigan to 


THE EASIEST WAY 


To Teach Square Dancing is with the 


CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT 
SQUARE DANCE MANUAL 


It contains fundamental instruc- 
tions, diagrams and pictures. There 
are 288 pages of patter and singing 
calls together with mixers and folk 
dances. 


$2.95 plus 20c postage 


ORDER FROM 
THE BEST-FORD CO. 
DEPT. 20 


5707 W. LAKE ST. 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


STEFF NOSSEN 
SCHOOL OF MODERN DANCE 


June Course for Professionals - Teachers 
Special Training Course for Camp Dance Counselors 
DANCE PLAYERS STUDIO 
148 West 56th Street New York City 
Call or write for information 
3 Winged Foot Drive Larchmont, New York 
Plaza 9-7200 or Larchmont 2-0785 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 
offer 
TEACKER TRAINING COURSES 
m 


ARCHERY... RIDING... DANCE 
June 26-july 2. . . Aug. 30-Sept. 13, 1952 
Write Mr. and Mrs. Edw. 8. Miller 


450 W. 24th St., 16Aj New York 11, N.Y. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 

and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4, 
elementary, High or college levels 
ONE SET $2.00 POST PAID 

New York City Approved List 
Write te: RUTH E. GOLD 

6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


JOBS WITH A PLUS IN THE YWCA 


Administration and Teaching in a Broad Program 
HEALTH + RECREATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Write to 
Personnel Services, National Board YWCA 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


CAMP COUNSELLORS 


Positions available in Eastern Camps for good 
specialty and general counsellors. Apply 
ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS, 
Dept. HE, Counsellor Placement Bureau, 55 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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have a Gymnastic Team. Organized in 
1940, and coached by L. M. (Doc) Sweeney, 
the team has gained statewide recognition 
for its outstanding achievements. This year 
“Doc” has 22 men and 8 girls on the squad 
and has received 30 requests for demonstra- 
tions. 


Workshop at Higgins Lake 


The Michigan AHPER recently held a 
very successful three-day workshop at Hig- 
gins Lake. 

Dr. Thelma Bishop was chairman. Mrs. 
Ada Kennard is president of the Associa- 
tion. 


Square Dance Club Performs 


The Promenaders, square dance club di- 
rected by Mrs. McKoane at Michigan State 
College, has given many demonstrations 
this year throughout the State before edu- 
cational and professional meetings, and 
conferences. 


Bill Kelly Receives Appointment 


Bill Kelly, former football coach at Ar- 
thur Hill, Saginaw, has been appointed 
head football coach at Central Michigan 
College of Education. 


Community Dance Programs 


The Country Dance Group of Central 
Michigan College of Education, under the 
direction of Jean Smith, is presenting pro- 
grams for community groups throughout 
the state. 

The Dance Group, composed of students 
chosen for their outstanding ability in 
country dance, has performed for the State 
Grange in Cadillac and the community Mu- 
sic Festival in Charlevoix. 


Ohio Paul E. Landis 
Driver Education Teacher Training Revised 


Nine Ohio teacher education institutions 
will have charge of teacher training in 
driver education beginning June 1. These 
are Bowling Green State, Kent State, Ohio 
State, Ohio, Miami, and Cincinnati Uni- 
versities, and Wilmington College, College 
of Steubenville, and Central State College 
at Wilberforce. 

The 40-hour institutes previously con- 
ducted by the State Department of Educa 
tion will no longer be offered. 


School-Community Health Education Council 


According to Supt. Kermit Daugherty, 
Jackson City Schools have organized a 
School-Community Health Education Coun- 
cil whose members are the representatives 
of each of the several federated clubs in 
Jackson. Their major aim is to aid the 
school in a program of study, action, and 
improvement of the school health program. 


Akron's Booming Recreation Program 


The Akron Recreation Department re- 
ports that during 1951 1,924,053 people 
took part in the city’s recreation program. 
This attendance is the highest recorded in 
the 4l-year history of the department. 
Some 38,931 individuals were registered at 
recreation activities during the past year. 
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Activities for young and old were carried 
on in 61 centers lecated in all parts of 
Akron. These activities included volleyball, 
baseball, softball, tennis, basketball, band 
concerts, community centers, playgrounds, 
teen-age dances, as well as handcraft, story- 
telling and dramatics. 


Kretchmar Appointed to Oberlin Staff 


President W. E. Stevenson of Oberlin 
College has announced the appointment of 
Robert Kretchmar, at Ohio State Univer- 
sity since 1947, to be assistant professor of 
physical education at Oberlin, beginning in 
September. 

Mr. Kretchmar was graduated from Ober- 
lin in 1940; has his master’s degree and 
doctorate in education from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He taught for one year at Han- 
over College in Indiana and was Lieuten- 
ant Commander in the U. S. Coast Guard 
Reserve during the war. 


Human Nutrition Conference 


The Ohio Nutrition Committee, in co- 
operation with the Institute of Nutrition 
and Food Technology at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Ohio Health Department, and 
Sigma Xi, sponsored a two-day conference 
on Human Nutrition at Ohio State Univer- 
sity March 27 and 28. 

Topics for discussion included: Problems 
of the Aged (Geriatrics, Obesity, Chronic 
Disease) ; Future of Nutrition; Role of Nu- 
trition in Practice of Medicine and Surgery; 
Nutrition and Maternal Health; and the 
Role of Nutrition in Development of 
Teeth. 


West Virginia Ruth Robinson 


New Gymnasium Dedicated 


The new Memorial Gymnasium at Davis 
and Elkins College, Elkins, was recently 
dedicated. Coach Clari F. Bee, athletic di- 
rector and vice-president of Long Island 
University, spoke at a dedication dinner. 


Student Mix at Charleston 


Lincoln Junior High School, Charleston, 
sponsors a weekly student mix usually at- 
tended by 400 to 500 students. Square danc- 
ing, ping pong, movies, shuffleboard and 
small games such as checkers are offered. 
There is a small charge for admission, 
movies, and food. Faculty members act as 
supervisors and are paid for their work. 


Parkersburg Expands PE Program 


Parkersburg High School entered 
into an expanded physical education pro- 
gram. At the end of the first six weeks 
3216 students had their names on the roll 
books. 

Forrest G. Clark, graduate of West Vir- 
ginia and Columbia Universities, is new 
chairman of the department. 


Safety Course 
\ new committee is being formed in 
West Virginia to promote summer pro- 
grams in adult driver education in high 
schools. It is sponsored in the various high 
schools in the adult education classes. 
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New Dance Workshop 


For the first time, the School of Physical 
Education and Athletics is offering a Work- 
shop in Rhythms and Dance, June 23-July 
Il. This course is designed to meet the 
needs of elementary and secondary teach- 
ers in fundamentals of children’s rhythms, 
modern, folk, and square dance, and square 
calling. It is a concentrated course carry- 
ing one to three hours’ credit. 


Nash Speaks at Dedication 


Principal speaker for the formal dedica- 
tion of the new $500,000 physical education 
building at Glenville State Teachers Col- 
lege was Chairman Jay B. Nash of New 
York's health, physical education, and rec- 
reation department. 


Orchesis Spring Concert 


Orchesis, modern dance honorary at West 
Virginia University, presented its annual 
Spring Concert April 5 and 6. 


Ernest J. Gershon 


Spring Meeting Planned 

A spring meeting of the Wisconsin 
AHPER is being planned by the executive 
committee* 

Orlo Miller, state coordinator, is in 
charge of the details and arrangements for 
the convention which will be the first meet- 
ing of its kind for Wisconsin in many 
years. 


Tumbling Program at Eau Claire 


The Eau Claire high school tumbling 
program has maintained an average par- 
ticipation of over 200 for 20 years. 

Tumbling courses are taught by Doro- 
thy Wing and Norman Bussell. 

Billy Olson, U. S. Olympic Ski Jumper, 
and Keith Zuehlke, Class B National Ski 
Jump Champion were members of the Eau 
Claire High School Tumbling Club dur- 
ing their school days. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


Marjorie Eastabrooks 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Office of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 


Idaho Margaret Coffey 


Green Appointed to Committee 
Leon Green has been appointed as a 
member of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation Advisory Committee on the Re- 
cruitment, Training and Placement of 
Recreational Personnel. 
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Basketball Survey Conducted 


Questionnaires were sent to schools 
throughout Idaho to determine the status 
of women’s basketball and to ascertain in- 
terest in basketball clinics. Twenty-six 
schools play interscholastic ball with ap- 
proximately 30% of the coaches being 
women. All schools use official NSWA 
Rules and a few use slight modifications. 
There are no commercial leagues or indus- 
trial teams in the state. 


Inland Empire Play Day 


Women from the University of Idaho 
participated in a play day at Washington 
State College, March 29. Several schools 
climaxed their basketball season with this 
trip to Pullman. 
Washington 
Washington C ities Form Local Units 

Three Washington cities have formed lo- 
cal health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion associations during the past two 
months. Under the leadership of Bob 
Hager and Frank O'Neel, Tacoma and 
Pierce County have had several meetings. 

Everett and Snohomish County members 
had a salmon bake at which interested 
teachers met under the leadership of State 
Vice-President, Jim Ennis. A constitution 
was adopted and plans were formulated for 
an active program. 

A third community unit was formed in 
Bellingham for that city and Whatcom 
County. Patricia Hieber of Western Wash- 
ington College of Education and other lo- 
cal leaders were responsible for the forma- 
tion of this unit. 

These three new local organizations, plus 
two previousiy established in Seattle (King 
County) and Spokane, give the State of 
Washington five active local associations. 


George Werner 


Council to Study Athletics 


Representatives of Washington State or- 
ganizations which are interested in educa- 
tion have formed a state committee under 
the leadership of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to study problems re- 
lating to high school athletic programs and 
to develop ways to improve practices 
throughout the State. 

Among the organizations represented are 
the WAHPER, PTA, Coaches’ Association, 
High School AA, State School Directors’ 
Association, and Secondary Principals’ As- 
sociation. 

The first problem to be studied is that 
of financing the high school athletic pro- 
gram. 


University of Washington News 

e A Dance Drama was held at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in March. High 
school girls from Seattle and surrounding 
areas were invited to a preview matinee 
performance. 

e@ The annual high school sports day will 
be held on the campus May 17. Marjorie 
Landweer is student chairman of this event 
to which 63 high schools have been in- 


vited. 
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e@ Emma Spencer, associate professor at 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, will 
be a visiting faculty member for the team 
sports workshop held during the summer 
quarter. 


Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Southern District Founder Dies 


Dr. A. D. Browne, M.D., founder and 
first president of the Southern AHPER 
passed away March 6. 

Dr. Browne was an Honor Award Fel- 
low in the National and Southern Associa- 
tions. He was former chairman of the 
Dept. of Phyiscal Education and Health at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., and Louisiana State Uni 
versiyt, Baton Rouge. 


Alabama Doris Warnock 


Executive Committee Meets 


The Executive Committee of the Ala 
bama AHPER met March 13, following a 
Convention session. Officers present were: 
Willis J. Baughman, Harriette Donahoo, 
Doris Warnock, Tynes Johnson, Jessie Gar- 
rison Mehling, Claris Boaz, Jimmie Houl- 
ton, and V. W. Lapp. 

The Bill H.R. 5853 being sponsored by 
the AAHPER was discussed. The commit- 
tee favored the bill and President Baugh- 
man agreed to write a letter to the Ala- 
bama members of Congress in Washington 
expressing the endorsement and support of 
the bill. 


Visiting Profs for Suenmer Session 


Visiting members of the staff of the Dept. 
of Health, PE and Recreation at Alabama 
College, Montevallo, for the summer session 
will include Elizabeth Howard White of 
Michigan State College, Frances Bleick of 
Pennsylvania State College, Pauline Hunter 
of Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota, 
and Dr. Louise Kuhl, Geneseo State Col- 
lege, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Fencing Group Visits Campus 


The Women’s Physical Education De- 
partment was host to a fencing group from 
Florida State University in March. Pat 
Shely, who is fencing chairman for the 
State of Alabama, and head of the Wom 
en’s P. E. Dept., conducted the clinic. 


RHYTHMICAL 
MOVEMENTS 
and EXERCISES 


For the Development of Pos- 
ture, Flexibility and Poise 


For Physical Bducation Teachers 


By JAMES NICOLL, Director, Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Public Schools, El Paso 


You will like the efficiency of this course, 
presenting each Exercise in its 3 levels—Begin- 
ning, Intermediate, Advanced—using open-spaced 
type on large, attractive pages. Easy to follow. 
Large-type piano scores 


Stick Drawings (size as shown) in 30 series 
Book opens FLAT, with plastic 
“comb” binding; 56 tough, semi-stiff 
pages 844x107. 17 piano scores. 


$2.50 
* * * 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS for the 
7 accompaniments: Excellent, with 
crisp, substantial touch, on 3 discs 
78 rpm 


We also have Piano Records for Edith Johnston's 
well known REGIONAL DANCES OF MEXICO, 
4 discs for $8.00. (The Johnston book includes 


rituals, Indian and ranchero dances, comics, and 


the Mexican National Dance 60) 
BANKS UPSHAW AND CO. 
Publishers 
703 Browder Dallas, Texas 


Come Jo MAINE! 


Counsellor Opportunities 
for Women 


At Camp for Girls in 
LAKE AND MOUNTAIN REGION 
Apply immediately to 
Mrs. J. A. Baer 
5516 Park Heights Avenue 
Baltimore 15, Maryland 
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Square Dance Callers Institute 

Ihe Park and Recreation Board held a 
Square Dance Callers Institute conducted 
by Fred Caswell at Harrison Park Commu- 
nity Center March 20-22. 


Florida Frank Philpott 


University Circus 


The Florida State University Circus held 
its annual “photo day” March 9 at the 
FSU circus grounds. 

The spring schedule for the circus has 
just been released by Circus Director, Jack 
Haskin. Performances have been scheduled 
for Bradenton, Clearwater, Lake Wales, 
Pensacola, Panama City, Chattahoochee, 
and Thomasville (Georgia), in addition to 
the three-night home show scheduled for 
May 1-3. 


FSU Gymkana at Winter Haven 


The Lions Club sponsored the Florida 
State University Gymkana, under the direc- 
tion of Hartley Price, late in February at 
Winter Haven. The FSU national cham- 
pionship gymnastic team and the Talla- 
hassee Tumbling Tots combined talents 
for the shows. 


Recreation Executives Confer 


John F. Jones, of the University of Flori 
da College of Physical Education and 
Health, discussed the selection of recrea- 
tion personnel at the Southeastern Recrea 
tion Executives Conference in Tallahassee 
March 12-14. 


Study on Competitive Athletics 


The Research Committee of the Florida 
Recreation Association, in co-operation with 
the Florida AHPER, is making an investi- 
gation of competitive participation in ath- 
letics by elementary school children. 

Members of the Research Committee are: 
John F. Jones, University of Florida, chair- 
man; Dr. Christine Foster, Florida State 
University; and Nash Higgins, Hillsbor- 
ough County School Board. 


Swimming Club Organized 


Swim Fins, a swimming club for girls, 
has been organized at the University of 
Florida 

Officers are Betsy Chambers, president; 
Joan Masury, vice president; and Nicki 
Gaines, secretary 

Mrs. Betty Crowson is the advisor fox 
the club which has 18 members. 


Polk County Officers Elected 

Dave Fofgren, area supervisor of Mul- 
berry, has been elected President of the 
newly organized Polk County AHPER. 

Other officers include Jim Lease, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education of Florida 
Southern College, vice-president; and Ma- 
bel Capterton, Physical Education, Lake- 
land High School, secretary-treasurer. 


Georgia T. E. McDoneugh 


Georgia AHPER Meets in Atlanta 


The Georgia AHPER held its annual 
meeting in Atlanta April 3 in conjunction 
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with the Georgia Education Association. 

The theme for the meeting was “Devel- 
oping a Healthy Personality through Physi- 
cal Education.” Dr. Henry King Stanford, 
director of the University Center in At- 
lanta; Dr. Newton Hodgson, Atlanta Area 
Teacher Education Service; and Fannie 
Shaw, Georgia Tuberculosis Association, 
were the principal speakers. 


Honors Day Announced 
On Apr. 23, Georgia State College for 
Women combined Parent’s Day and 
Honor’s Day for the first time. In addi- 
tion to the usual recognition of scholastic 
achievement, emphasis was placed upon 
honors or leadership in activity. 


North Carolina Helen Stuart 


New Curriculum Guide 

\ series of regional meetings has been 
planned by the Division of Instructional 
Service and the School Health Coordinat- 
ing Service for the purpose of introducing 
to superintndents, supervisors and princi- 
pals of both white and Negro schools the 
new publication, Physical Education for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

This curriculum guide is the product 
of the Curriculum Building and Study 
Project started in 1948 which was partici- 
pated in by 197 local committees. 


Summer School Workshops Announced 

East Carolina College has made plans for 
workshops in health and physical education 
for the 1952 summer school. 

A Camp Counselors Course will be of- 
fered from May 19-30; Health Education 
will be in session from June 3-14, and the 
workshop on Alcohol Education will be 
June 26-July 9. 


High School Health 


The science, home economics, health, 
agriculture, and physical education teach- 
ers of one county met recently to conside 
their roles in high school health teachin, 
so as to avoid duplications and omissions. 

In order to relate the health teaching 
to the problems of their county, personnel 
from the county health department and 
other local and state resource personnel 
participated. 

Several other counties have held similar 
conferences, with the personnel who teach 
the high school health courses participat- 
ing. 

Western N. C. Associated Communities 

At the request of Western North Caro- 
lina Associated Communities, representa- 
tives from 11 counties in western North 
Carolina have started a scenic ana recrea- 
tion resources study. 

Although this section represents a popu- 
lation of over 303,000 and covers 11 coun- 
ties, Asheville is the only major city in 
the entire area. However, it is laden with 
recreation activities, particularly for the 
tourist. 

After material had been gathered by the 
state agency and its contents compiled in 
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logical order, it was then analyzed as to 
what was lacking, and information which 
had to be renewed. When this was de- 
termined five separate questionnaires were 
created to obtain the necessary data. 


W.C.U.N.C. News 


The Department of Physical Education 
at the Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina is now offering gradu- 
ate study leading to the Master of Fine Arts 
degree with a major in dance and the Mas- 
ter of Education degree with a major in 
physical education. This is the first time 
that the Master of Education degree is 
being offered. Twelve students are en- 
rolled in the graduate program. 

State High School Women's Sports Day 

The Department of Physical Education 
at the University of Tennessee will sponsor 
a State High School Women’s Sports Day 
May 10. 

Activities will include volley ball, kick 
ball, tennis, swimming, and foul shooting, 
and dance and tumbling demonstrations. 

Approximately 186 high school girls and 
teachers representing 26 schools from over 
the state will attend. 


Kentucky C. W. Hockensmith 


Summer Health and PE Workshops 


The Committee on Summer Health and 
Physical Education Workshops of the Ken- 
tucky State School Health Council met at 
Frankfort in February. The universities 
and state colleges of Kentucky will be en- 
couraged to place special emphasis on 
courses already offered during the summer 
in health and physical education in the 
elementary school. The State Depts. of 
Health and Education will furnish resource 
people on call to all institutions. 


Examinations in Student Participation 
Over a period of six years (1946-52), it 
has been found by the use of written and 
practical examinations in team and in indi- 
vidual outdoor and indoor sports that stu- 
dents completed their physical education 
requirement at the following rate: 
Men Women 


One semester 2% Less than 1° 
Iwo semesters 1% 
Three semesters 28%, 
Four semesters 71% 
Mississippi Ethel Cain 


New State Bulletin 
The first issue of the Bulletin of the 
Mississippi State AHPER has been put out 
through the efforts of the President, Dr. 
Don N. Boydston. 
South Carolina Dorothy Chamings 


Valentine Carnival at Columbia College 


The AA Board sponsored a Valentine 
carnival Feb. 14. Highlight of the evening 
was the crowning of a King and Queen of 
Hearts. Groups of young men from Wof- 
ford, USC, Newberry, and PC were pres- 
ent. Entertainment included everything 
from square dancing to a cake walk. 
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Lander College News 
@ AA has sponsored several projects to 
raise additional money for functions: (1) 
sales of Lander sweat shirts; (2) Lander 
directory of student and faculty addresses; 
(3) Lander College beauty review—Miss 
Lander selected by out of town judges. 
Little girls from first grades of various city 
schools compete for “Litthe Miss Lander.” 
@ A new course in Camp Leadership is 
offered, including experiences in campcraft, 
nature, simple folk dances, games, camp 
organizations, etc. 

@ Dolphin Club presented its first pro- 
gram March 24. The program included 
demonstrations and formations. 


May Day Fete 

The entire student body of the Winthrop 
Training School will participate in the an- 
nual May Day program. This project will 
be under the direction of Mrs. Johnsie H. 
Cobb, supervisor of physical education, and 
Jacob E. Adams, supervisor of music, as- 
sisted by other supervisors and student 
teachers. 

Bob Jones Recreation Institute 

A Recreational Training Institute was 
held in Greenville, recently with a reported 
167 enrolled. Certificates were issued for 
92 persons who attended a minimum of 
four evenings. 


Health Record Card Discussed 

Maisie Bookhardt, supervisor of health 
education, State Dept. of Education, met 
with primary teachers and their principals 
to discuss the new South Carolina school 
health record card recently adopted by the 
Spartansburg City School, District No. 7. 
Virginia Harold K. Jack 
State Fisherman's Clinic 

The Department of Physical Education 
and Recreation at the University of Ten- 
nessee will sponsor a State Fisherman's 
Clinic, June 2-4, on the Knoxville campus. 

The program is designed to help pro- 
spective fishermen and even experienced 
anglers with their problems concerning fish 
and fishing. Fly fishing, plug casting, spin- 
ning, and cane pole fishing will be included, 
as well as water safety, fish habitat, and 
conservation. 


Physical Education College Camp 

The annual physical education camp of 
the State College Physical Education Assn. 
will be held May 30-31 and June | at Big 
Ridge State Park. A public’ relations §ses- 
sion will be held May 30. A panel discus- 
sion will be held, with newspaper, men 
participating. 

Physical Education Workshop 

The physical education workshop for 
elementary and high school teachers is to 
be held at Big Ridge State Park May 26- 
30. 

The workshop is sponsored by the State 
Dept. of Education and is staffed by per- 
sonnel from state colleges and the Univer- 
sity. Its purpose is to give additional train- 
ing in the leadership of activities. 
(Concluded on page 64) 


Developing 
Democratic 
Human 
Relations 


through 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


by CHARLES C. WILSON 


HE school health program 

must be concerned with 
democratic human relations and 
with the use of methods that 
exemplify desirable human rela- 
tions. Interest in health implies 
concern for the condition of each 
individual and his relations with 
others. Each individual is accept- 
ed as a unique person, with char- 
acteristics and traits different from 
all other persons. His personality 
is respected, and his growth and 
development guided along direc- 
tions that enable him to capitalize 
on his particular endowments. 


Significance of Methods Used 

Contributions of the school 
health program to the develop- 
ment of democratic relations vary 
in degree according to teaching 
methods and program content. 
Greatest values come from the 
use of methods which involve 
teacher-pupil planning and which 
give students responsibility for 
making decisions. The good 
teacher of health does not impose 
a predetermined program on his 
pupils; he has them share in pro- 
gram planning. 


from The AAHPER Yearbook 


Furthermore, he encourages 
pupils to find their own answers 
rather than providing them with 
ones that are ready-made. He en- 
courages group projects, through 
which children learn how to work 
with others by actually doing so. 
Concern for the welfare of others 
grows out of consideration of spe- 
cific school and community health 
problems, as, for example, when 
a class undertakes study of the 
question, “What can we do to 
make our school, our homes and 
our community safer places in 
which to live, play and work?” 
Keeping Young People 
Informed 

To the need of democracy for 
an informed population, school 
health education makes its own 
singular contribution. It brings 
to young people the best of scien- 
tific developments as they affect 
human life. It provides them 
with knowledge and experiences 
and with motivations which en- 
able them to remain strong, for 
strength in its broadest sense is 
fundamental to the securing and 
the preservation of freedom. 
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Tennessee __ Carrie Belle Herd 
Girls P.E. and GAA Camp 


Plans are being formulated for a physi- 
cal education and GAA Camp for high 
school girls to be held at Camp Farrar, 
Virginia Beach, in July. Its purpose is to 
increase interest in girls’ physical educa- 
tion activities and to develop a more effec- 
tive girls’ athletic association program. 


Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Arizona __ Sally Henry 


Health Education Major 


Beginning September 1952, Arizona State 
College, Tempe, will offer a major in 
Health Education. 


Tri-Collegiate Archery Tournament 

Arizona State College, Tempe, recently 
completed a Tri-Collegiate Archery mail 
tournament. 

Archers from the University of Arizona, 
Fresno, and Arizona State College competed 
for five weeks. They picked their 5 best 
ends each week, and scores were entered 
by teams of four. 

There were separate sections for begin- 
ners, intermediate, and advanced students, 
and distances were 20, 30, 40, and 50 yards. 


City Square Dance Classes 
Iwo city recreation square dance classes 
have been held this season in Tucson. 
The Tucson Callers’ Club provides in- 
structors for the free classes. More than 
175 persons graduated from the first class 
and were presented with diplomas. 
Bowling Tournaments 
Men and women from throughout Ari- 
zona are participating in the bowling tour 
nament currently being held at Douglas. 
The men’s tournament was held March 21, 
and the women’s will be held April 20. 
California Elizabeth Cawthorn and 
H. W. Weatherby 


Study of Teaching Requirements 


Florence Stephenson, San Francisco State 
College, and Ralph LaPorte, University of 
Southern California, are co-chairmen of a 
state-wide committee studying the question 
of “Requirements to Teach Secondary Phy- 
sical Education.” 

This report will lead to the task of de- 
veloping a suggested pattern for teacher 
preparation. 
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Nevada _ Ruth Russel! 
State P. E. Association Discussions 


The Nevada Physical Education Associa- 
tion met in Carson in February. Mr. Dun- 
can, superintendent of schools, acted as 
consultant on certification of health and 
physical education teachers; a proposed 
curriculum for physical education in the 
small Nevada schools; high school credits; 
and summer school courses. 

Buddy Garfinkle, state president, plans 
to spend the summer working on the cur- 
riculum. 


Reno High School To Hold Play Day 


During April or May the Reno High 
School GAA, with some assistance from the 
University of Nevada WRA, is sponsor of 
the largest play day ever held in Nevada. 

This is the first year Reno High School 
students have been in their new high 
school, which has ample space for a play 
day. 


New Mexico. Caskey Settle 


Integrated Curriculum at Farmington 

A curriculum committee has been ap- 
pointed at Farmington, consisting of junior 
and senior high school physical education 
and classroom teachers, to draw up an in- 
tegrated curriculum for grades one to 
twelve. 

Floran Hutchinson, director of athletics, 
is Chairman of the Committee. 


Highlands University Gymnasium 


The new men’s gymnasium at New 
Mexico Highlands University was named 
“Stu Clark Gymnasium” in a ceremony at 
the end of the Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity-Highlands basketball game April 8. 
Mr. Clark has served as Coach at New Mex- 
ico Highlands University for twenty years. 


Summer Workshop 


The summer workshop annually spon- 
sored by the Committee on Health Policies 
in New Mexico Schools will be held August 
1-12 at Eastern New Mexico University. 
Safety is the topic. 

Dr. John Erland, University of South- 
ern California, will head the staff of visit- 
ing experts. An enrollment of 100 to 125 
is expected. 

Dr. C. B. Wivel, of Eastern New Mexico, 
is in charge of the administration of the 
workshop. 


Utah ome Lois Downs 


High School Play Day 
A high school play day was held Feb. 23 
at Utah State Agricultural College for girls 
of Northern Utah and Southern Idaho. 
The women physical education majors 
were hostesses. 


Intramural Open House 
The Annual Men's Intramural Open 
House sponsored by the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College Department of Physical 
Education was held in the Field House 
Jan. 18. 
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At Fisher Park High School in Ot- 
tawa, Canada, the new gymnasium 
is equipped with six Porter 2238 
Fold-Back Backstops having Porter 
All-Steel Fan-Shaped Back- 
boards. These backstops hoist to 
the ceiling in order to clear the 
spectator’s view during main court 
games, and to free the room for 
other activities. The neat oppear- 
ance of the sturdy Porter equip- 
ment preserves the attractiveness 
of this modern interior. 
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at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice 1s Porter 


Not only inside U. S. A. but across the border too, in the 
Dominion of Canada, you'll find Porter basketball backstops. 


AG¥ 


Yes, wherever really fine gymnasium equipment is demanded, 
you'll find ‘‘Porter’’. For it’s the name that signifies the best 
in appearance and performance. Countless schools, univer- 
sities, clubs and community organizations have depended on 


Porter for many years. In fact, nearly a century of manufactur- CONSULT OUR ENGINEERS 
Whether your problem is equipping 
ing experience assures the satisfaction of every Porter-made a new building or adding equip- 

ment to an old building, you'll find 


product. And Porter engineers are at your service, to help Gan oe oe ae 


of installations qualify them to 
you plan your gymnasium or the equipment that goes into it. counsel you wisely. No obligation. 


Write today. 


THE J. E. PO RTE PP CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: G64 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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